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DONATIONS FOR POOR STUDENTS 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. The 
capital always remains intact. When one student has 
completed his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 

MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $1110.85. Mrs. M. M. W 
ald, Pa., $5. Total: $1116.85. 

St. JosEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1320.25. M. J. W. R., Ind., $5; Mrs. J. S. 
Lawless, Minn., $1. Total: $1326.25. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1073.41. Mrs. R. Rechner, Ohio., $1; Mrs. 
Sanders, Wis., $1; I. Cavanagh, Pa., .50¢; S. Gansen, 
Wis., $1; S. Kenk, Sr., Mich., $1; M. Cavanagh, N. Y., 
$1; J. McDaniel, Wis., $5; M. A. Fuehne, Mo., $1; 
Mrs. F. Hower, Minn., $1; Mrs. C. Look, Mich., $2; 
M. Hogan, N. J., .20¢; Marg. Z. Gettelfinger, Ind., 
$1; F. E. Du Toit, Jr., Minn., $1; J. Burns, IIl., $1; 
W. J. Kraus, Ind., $2; Mrs. P. Hoffman, Ind., .25¢; 
C. Coyle, R. I., $1; J. Janosick, Ohio., $1; N. N., N. Y., 
$1; N. N., N. Y., $2.50; C. Scotti, Pa., .60¢; Mrs. J. 
Bird, Mich., $1; Miss J Koth, Pa., $1; Geo. Blake, Jr., 
N. Y., $1; Mrs. C. M. Bernard, La., $1; M. C. Inei- 
chen, O., $5; Wm. Fitzgerald, N. Y., $1; Miss C. Willer, 
Ill., $1; A. J. Barber, Pa., $1; N. N., Ind., $1; Mrs. 
J. Brupbacher, La., $1; M. Weil, Pa., $1. Total: 
$1114.46. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1075.54. Mrs. Armstrong, Cal., $1; M. Bog- 
danski, Nebr., $1; H. & A. Meisenburg, Minn., $1; 
Mrs. J. Offerle, Ind., $2; Mrs. C. Goeckel, Ill., $1; Jas. 
O’Connor, Wis., $5; M. Clark, Mich., $1; Mrs. M. 
Erhardt, N. Y., $1; Mrs. S. Guist, O., $15; Miss C. 
Holland, Ill., $1; Mrs. Willkomm, O., $1; Cath. Ver- 
kamp, O., $3. Total: $1108.54. 
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THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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THE GRAIL BUILDING FUND 


Previously acknowledged: $2393.53. California: 
Mrs. M. R., $1; D. A. C., .76¢; Connecticut: Mrs. M. 





B., $1; Florida: Dr. G. O. B., $5; Illinois: N N., $1; 
Mrs. J. S., $1; Indiana: H. J. H., $1.25; Kentucky: 
Mrs. F. G., $1; Louisiana: Mrs. P. K., $1; A. N., $2; 


Massachusetts: C. A. M., $5; P. J. A. C., $5; Min- 
nesota: R. D., $1; Missouri: Mrs. E. R., $1; Ohio: 
M. V. B., .50¢; Pennsylvania: Mrs. J. M., $2; H. P. 
B., $5. Total: $2428.04. 


FOR THE SUFFERERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


Canada: M. M., $8; Massachusetts: K. B., $1; 
Jersey: G. D., $2.12; Illinois: J. M., 

K., $2; Ohio: K. V., $1; Kentucky: 
$5; California: M. S., $5; Indiana: 
J. A. V., $31; F. S., $1. 

N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of central 
Europe will be gladly forwarded gratis. Address all 
communications to 

ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Anthony Runnebaum, Cincifnati; Rev. William 
Liesen, Terre Haute, Ind.; Michael Conway, William 
A. Wendling, Leopold Spitzmesser, Theodore Raben, 
Miss Catherine Freie; Andrew Friedmann. 


Way Back in Dixie 


CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


New 
$2; Michigan: 
M. C., $5; M. L., 
L. K. R., $44; 


Ah, many a mile lies in between 
My dear far Southern Land, 

And many a day will come and go, 
Before I seek its strand, 


But God Who cheers the lonely heart, 
Leads me again, again, 

Beneath dreams’ sunny skies to stand— 
’Mid fields of sugar-cane! 


Immaculata 
A. KE G& &. BB. 


In germ, a lily, saved from harm, 
In bud, a lily, full of charm, 

A lily in maternal bloom, 

O Lilium Convallium! 


————f ' 
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The Month of Our Mother 


May, lovely May, with its warm, sunshiny days, 
gentle breezes, and beautiful fields of flowers, is right- 
ly devoted to her whom the Church styles Mystical 
Rose, Mary, the Mother of God, the humblest and pur- 
est of virgins. The faithful love to deck her altars and 
shrines with the rose, which signifies love, with the 
violet of humility, and the lily of purity. In honor of 
Mary, May devotions are held both publicly and private- 
ly. It is pleasing to God that we show these marks 
of esteem, love, and veneration to the Blessed Mother 
of Christ. This we experience daily in the numerous 
graces that God bestows upon us, often even by the 
most extraordinary favors, either spiritual or tempor- 
al, which fall to our share. Fidelity to Mary is a sign 
of predestination. No one will be lost who is faithful 
in devotion to her, even if it be only a Hail Mary said 
daily in her honor. 


Volume Six 


There is another reason, too, why THE GRAIL re- 
joices at the recurrence of the month of May—it 
means the beginning of a new volume. In April, Holy 
Week—to be quite exact, we passed our fifth birth- 
day, and now we turn page one of volume six. 

Five years ago we buckled on the armor of hope 
and, though somewhat timid as to the issue, we stepped 
into the arena to do battle. The struggle still con- 
tinues; yet, while the progress has not been phenom- 
enal, we are climbing by degrees. 

When, some months ago, an increase in the bulk of 
THE GRAIL from thirty-two pages to forty-eight was 
contemplated, a questionnaire was sent out to a limit- 
ed number of our readers, and of these only a lim- 
ited number replied. By the returns made, we found 
that thirty-seven per cent of those who replied thought 
an increase in size should be made, thirty-three per 
cent were indifferent, and thirty per cent answered 
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negatively. The question was also asked whether a 
“woman’s department” should be added? To this sixty 
per cent of the replies were affirmative, thirty-three 
per cent were indifferent, while only fifteen per cent 
thought otherwise. The questionnaire had a number 
of other questions besides, but these two are sufficient 
for our present purpose. 

Acting, then, on these suggestions, THE GRAIL was 
enlarged in January. The April number contained the 
first instalment of “Maid and Mother,” which will ap- 
peal especially, though not exclusively, to the women. 
More than this, we are making an attractive offer for 
renewals. The results obtained by these efforts have 
fully justified the efforts put forth. In conclusion, we 
might add that THE GralL has not even yet reached 
the standard we have set for it, but while there is 
life there is hope. 


Whilst the Husbandman Slept 


“The one great church in America,” Rabbi Dr. 
Nathan Krass is quoted as having said at a recent 
public gathering in New York, “that has done its 
duty in giving religious instruction to the children 
is the Catholic Church.” We are grateful to Dr. Krass 
for his kind words, yet we are not justified in patting 
ourselves on the back for the progress that has been 
made and sitting down at our ease to rest on our 
laurels. While it is true that much has been accom- 
plished, there is still much more to be done. Many thou- 
sands of our children are far from a parochial school 
and consequently cannot attend. And besides, the 
enemy is at our very gate endeavoring to overthrow 
our school system and, by legislation, force our children 
into the public school. Several attempts have already 
been made. If their efforts succeed, the ruin of morals 
and the loss of faith will soon follow. The “patriots,” 
the “hundred per centers,” whom one can credit with 
being scarcely one per cent American in a hundred, 
are vigilant, active, and well organized. It is impera- 
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tive that we Catholics organize, and that at once, to 
counteract the baneful influence of these self-styled 
patriots. We dare not remain idle and look on with in- 
difference. Whilst the husbandman slept, the enemy 
sowed cockle. Here is an object lesson for us. 


Watch the Polls---Organize 


The place to beat the enemy at their own game is 
at the polls. The elections will have a telling effect, 
for the “patriots” are gaining ground rapidly, the 
tocsin has been sounded, the battle is on. Shall we be 
soldiers without arms and fall where we stand? It 
begins to look that way. Where are our leaders? What 
are they doing? Are they busy organizing their forc- 
es? To be effective, organization must be general. 
Here is an example of organization in one county in 
Indiana—we hope it is not the only one of its kind. 
The “Vanderburgh County Welfare League,” which has 
branches in each Catholic parish in the county, urges 
each voter of the parish, as well as all fair-minded 
non-Catholics, to sign the following pledge: “I, the 
undersigned, hereby pledge myself to support the prin- 
ciples of the Vanderburgh County Welfare League.” 
Then follow blanks for name and address. 

There is just one way in which to elect for the vari- 
ous offices in the gift of the people the men that will 
not destroy what we have so laboriously built up—our 
parochial school system—and that is by a thoroughly 
efficient organization. In our day it is rather the man 
that we must look to than the party. The candidates 
for office who are known for their integrity and who 
give assurance of acquitting themselves of their duty 
should, irrespective of party affiliation, be the choice 
of all truly hundred per cent Americans. 





a 
Are You Unconcerned? 


In those countries of Europe in which the people, 
like grapes at harvest time, are in the wine press of 
wretchedness and misery under the heel of oppression, 
the need of assistance from on high is sorely felt. Not 
only Catholics are imploring the help of God, but even 
thinking non-Catholics are doing the same. It is no 
uncommon thing, as a priest from Europe told us some 
days ago, for Protestants, ministers not excepted, to 
approach the Catholic priest publicly to ask for expla- 
nation of some dogma or teaching of the Church. They 
begin to see into the emptiness of their own doctrines 
and seek something more substantial. 

The fields are white for the harvest. Now is the 
acceptable time. Now is the time for harvest hands 
to get to work and gather in the wheat. But where are 
the laborers? In a certain sense all Catholics are 


these laborers. That the kingdom of Christ come to all 
men, that all souls be saved, should be of no little 
concern to all earnest Christians. 

If, to gather in this enormous harvest of nearly two- 
thirds of the human race, union labor is required—and 
in union there is strength, join the union which goes 
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under the name of the International Eucharistic League 
for the Union of Christendom, the very object of which 
is (1) union and harmony among Catholics, (2) the 
return to the Church of Protestants, and (3) the con- 
version of non-Christians, who number many millions. 
This labor union, the I. E. L., is designed to cover the 
whole field. Very little is required of those who join 
this labor union—just a brief daily offering of all the 
Masses and Holy Communions of the whole world and 
an occasional Communion received and Mass heard. 
No funds are required, no assessments levied. It is 
a purely spiritual union of which every Catholic ought 
to be an active member. 

Join this great movement to win the world to Christ. 
Apply for membership to the editor of THE GRAIL. 
Do so now. Do not put it off any longer. Increase your 
merits for eternity by hoarding up the coin that does 
not rust, that cannot be stolen, but is the coin of the 
realm everlasting. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











Constant Rejuvenation 


Recently we have come across part of “The Story 
of Mankind,” by Hendrik Von Loon, printed in one of 
our big dailies. It deals with Charles V of Spain, 
the Renaissance, the beginnings of the “Reformation,” 
and Erasmus. One may take exception to much that 
is said there of the Church and Catholic countries in 
those times, but we wish merely to call attention to 
the statement of an old-time falsehood upon which 
“Reformers” from Luther on down have based much 
argument against the Church and for Protestantism. 
I quote: “And then there is the rarely mentioned fact 
that Germany was the home of the printing press. In 
northern Europe books were cheap and the Bible was 
no longer a mysterious manuscript. It was a house- 
hold book of many families where Latin was under- 
stood by the father and by the children. Whole fami- 
lies began to read it, which was against the law of 
the Church. They discovered that the priests were 
telling them many things which, according to their 
interpretation of the text of the holy scriptures, were 
somewhat different. This caused doubts. People be- 
gan to ask questions. And questions, when they cannot 
be answered, often cause a great deal of trouble.” 

So, up to the time of Luther, reading of the Bible 
was “against the law of the Church.” We unhesitat- 
ingly answer that that statement is false; it rests 
upon no proof whatever. From the very first ages 
public reading of the Bible has always been a part of 
our celebration of the Mass, and private reading of the 
Scriptures has always been encouraged. No new dis- 
coveries were made by the dissemination of the Bible 
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through the printing press. It was the senseless license 
of private interpretation of the Word of God which 
brought on those numberless contradictory innovations 
of the “Reformers.” And they did but prove the truth 
of St. Peter’s words, that in the Scripture there are 
many things hard to be understood and which the un- 
stable wrest to their destruction. Each one’s mind is 
of itself unstable. We have need of an inffallible guide 
in interpreting Holy Scripture, and this Our Savior 
has provided for us in the teaching authority of His 
Church. However, we may expect these ancient calum- 
nies to be renewed in the future as they have been 
in the past. There will always be some to believe 
them. 


Awakening 


Of late years such a wave of crime has swept over 
our country as to cause universal alarm. Our civili- 
zation seems not to have advanced so far that one 
can go about with any sense of security. It is but 
natural that we seek the cause of this evident deteri- 
oration in morals. Some ascribe it to the war, others 
to prohibition, dope, automobiles, etc. However, they 
have not struck upon the fundamental reason, which 
is that the boys and girls of our land today come to 
manhood and womanhood without God and with a 
conscience that fears neither the God it does not know 
nor the interior reproach, which has been long since 
stifled. 

Fortunately, however, recent startling disclosures 
have brought an awakening. Court and prison records 
have revealed that our criminals are no more the un- 
couth, unlettered vagrants of years ago; but people 
of education, professional men, business men, products 
of high schools and universities. This fact has raised 
the question: Are people being educated to everything 
but to morality? And the answer from all sides has 
been a sad affirmative. 

An article by William G. Shepherd, in “Good House- 
keeping,” has caused an evident stir among the reading 
public. In this article he relates that after a series 
of impartial tests, it has been shown that under tempta- 
tion more than one half of our school children will lie, 
cheat, and steal. The conclusion he has drawn from 
this is correct. “In school, it seems, every pagan 
god in history may be the subject of the day’s lesson, 
but not the God of the Bible. Geography is taught 
along with the history of pagan faiths, but the God 
with whose handiwork geography is concerned, the God 
of Christianity and of Judaism, is left out of the cur- 
riculum. The child must learn about Him and about 
religion as best he can.... It seems that it is not the 
business of the public school to teach the child the 
plain and simple morals of everyday living, to teach 
him that it is as sinful to cheat a storekeeper or a 
railroad company as a friend, as sinful to steal from 
the rich as from the poor. Religion and morals some- 
how have dropped out along the road in our educational 
progress.” 
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But the awakening has come. In New York, for in- 
stance, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews are uniting 
in the movement to provide religious instruction for our 
public school children. Archbishop, now Cardinal, 
Hayes, when interviewed, said that America has in- 
sisted on complete separation of Church and State, 
but he is sure that America never intended to divorce 
religion from life, and says that there is a very general 
feeling that the spiritual rights of our little ones should 
not be violated. “The very fact that the situation is 
being recognized so clearly is cause for congratulation. 
But there is no time to be lost. Whatever one’s reli- 
gious views may be, all must agree that it is not fair 
to the children to neglect them as they are being neg- 
lected today. That it is not fair to society at large is 
also true, but my heart aches for the little ones. They 
need God in their young lives. They need spiritual 
guidance. They need to be delivered from the aimless- 
ness and boredom, to say nothing of the more acute 
tragedies, of the godless life. 

“Socially, also, this involves much more than the 
problem of crime. Even without the murders and atroc- 
ities which have so shocked us lately, there would still 
be an urgent social need to resume religious instruc- 
tion generally. Where there is no religion there is 
no purpose in life. And modern life wofully lacks 
purpose.” 

In the meatime it comes as very refreshing news that 
the obnoxious Oregon compusory school law has been 
declared unconstitutional. It is a defeat for the enemy, 
but do not imagine that they will rest here. It has 
never been more necessary than it is now for all to be 
on the alert in defending the faith of our children. 


Nomen ob Nomen 


The “National Church” of Czecho-Slovakia, sectari- 
an offspring of the 1918 revolution, is fast approaching 
its end. It was an attempt of certain rebellious Cath- 
olics to form a separate Catholic Church for their 
own country. As for the division of this “Church,” led 
by “Patriarch” Dr. Farsky, it has not turned out to 
be a paying venture. This might have been expected. 
But one could have little expected that the farce would 
die under “Patriarch” Dr. Farsky. 


The New Half Dollar 


As part of the celebration of the founding of New 
Netherlands in 1624, the United States Government has 
minted a half dollar which is now in circulation. The 
busts of Coligny and William the Silent appear on the 
face of this coin. Those who are familiar with history 
know that Admiral Coligny was the Huguenot leader 
in France and that his cause was directed principally 
against the Catholic Church of France. So also was 
William the Silent the great intriguer against the 
Catholic cause in the Netherlands. This much has 
Protestant propaganda accomplished: the stamping 
on our coins the busts of two of their patron Saints. 
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It has done more. It has exposed our Government 
to the charge of historical stupidity, for, as Doctor 
Zwierlin convincingly proves, these two men had noth- 
ing to do with the founding of New Netherlands. As 
a@ matter of fact they both met a violent death years 
before this colonizing effort—Coligny in 1572 and Wil- 
liam in 1584. Moreover, scientific history shows that 
neither of them was a martyr to so-called religious 
liberty. Their deaths were results of political dis- 
gensions. “Nevertheless,” says Dr. Zwierlin, “the false 
Protestant tradition seems to have inspired the Hugue- 
not-Walloon New Netherland Commission, Inc., insti- 
tuted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, when the United States Government was 
duped into minting this Huguenot half dollar so as to 
make a Protestant demonstration out of the tercen- 
tenary of the colonization of the State of New York.” 

Can anyone imagine a coin being stamped with the 
bust of some historic Catholic leader in defiance of all 
history and sound tradition? What a furore was raised 
lately when some fanatics imagined they had discov- 
ered an element in the plot of the Pope to seize our 
Government, when they clamored that they saw on our 
dollar bill a microscopic cross and a leaf shaped like 
a man’s face, which must be the face of some Pope. 
Yet Government officials have made open denial of any 
such insignia on this dollar bill. 

This is supposed to be a government of the people— 
all the people. How is it then that a select body of agi- 
tators can put over such a hoax as this half dollar is? 
How is it that they could tack the disastrous eighteenth 
amendment to our venerable Constitution, and can ter- 
rorize States, counties, and cities with drastic blue laws 
against which the majority of our fellow citizens rebel? 
We smile when reading of the ancient Pharisaical laws 
of the Jewish Sabbath. But do not these blue laws of 
ours lead in the same direction? If our legislation con- 
tinues in the direction it has taken, what is to hinder 
our country from presenting such a spectacle as the 
following picture which Abbé Fouard has drawn of the 
Jews at a certain period of history? “There was a 
law, embracing every detail of daily life, which for- 
bade the blind man to use his staff on the Sabbath day; 
every Israelite was forbidden to carry even the small- 
est article, were it only a fan, a false tooth, or a rib- 
bon not sewed to the garment. There was a law which 
forbade the writing of two letters of the alphabet in 
succession; or the killing of an insect which worried 
one with its sting; the rubbing of a rheumatic limb; 
or to bathe an aching tooth with vinegar, unless one 
swallowed the: liquid immediately afterwards. They 
forbade one to throw any more grain into the poultry 
yard than the fowls could eat, for fear that the rest 
might sprout and take root that same day; forbade the 
belated traveller, whom Friday night overtook on 
the roadside, to pursue his way, even were he in the 
woods or in the open fields exposed to winds and rain 
and the attacks of brigands. Shammai, that strict 


Rabbi and Formalist, who has left the imprint of his 
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character upon many of these prescriptions,—Shammai 
durst not entrust a letter to any heathen after a 
Wednesday, for fear it might not be delivered before 
the Sabbath; moreover, he spent all his time in meditat- 
ing further regulations by which he might observe the 
sacred repose more rigorously.” 

Election time is at hand. It is the opportunity of all 
sensible people to speak their minds at the polls. And 
it is a duty which we owe to our country. We must 
put aside party affiliations and vote sensibly, vote for 
the man whose principles are sound and consistent. 
But, above all, we must vote. 


Vocation Month 


The Crusade for Vocations promoted by the Catholie 
Hospital Association, mentioned elsewhere in this issue, 
has sent out circulars asking that the first week in May 
be devoted to prayer for vocations. An excellent sug- 
gestion has been made that the entire month of May, 
Our Lady’s month, be devoted to this prayer. It has 
been pointed out that, though we have from 70,000 to 
80,000 Sisters teaching in our schools, yet if we wish 
to have enough to meet the increasing demand, we shall 
need twice that number. Then there is very urgent 
need for Sisters in our hospitals, asylums, homes, etc. 
On all sides requests are being made for more Sisters, 
a request which, unfortunately, Superiors are unable 
to answer for lack of Sisters. And while we pray 
earnestly for vocations, we should do all in our power, 
too, to encourage them. Such a good work will not go 
unrewarded. 


Lord, Abide with Me 
AN OBLATE SISTER 


Stay with me, O Lord, I pray Thee, 
For the night is drawing nigh; 
And I fear its gloom and darkness; 

Lord, oh hear my lonely cry. 


Stay with me my strength is failing, 
Ere I faint upon the way; 

For my steps are weak and falt’ring; 
Stay with me, dear Lord, I pray. 


Stay with me, oh loving Savior, 
Let me feel that Thou are near; 
Though the night be dark and dreary, 
With Thee, Lord, I shall not fear. 


Stay with me, oh dearest Jesus, 
Till the dawn of light returns; 
Till my love anew is kindled; 
’Tis for this my heart e’er yearns. 


Stay with me till life is ended, 

Till my soul shall make its flight; 
To the land of bliss eternal, 

Where the day shall know no night. 
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Hills of Rest 


JOHN M. 
Chapter VIII 


HE grey of dawn was stealing into the 

cabin as Danny opened his eyes. Not for 
a moment or two could he realize his situation 
and account for the stiffness and soreness of 
his muscles and for the chilliness which had 
crept in from the fog-filled hollow. But the 
aches of his joints and the chill of the atmos- 
phere served to arouse him, and the recollec- 
tion of his responsibility for the prisoner in the 
loft brought him quickly to his feet, wide 
awake. He stretched himself to his full height, 
extended his arms, struck his fists upon his 
chest, and then mounted the ladder to discover 
whether Peter were still there and safe. The 
negro lay sound asleep upon the corn husks, 
and was snoring comfortably. Danny recalled 
his first sight of Philip Armstrong. Never 
would he forget his strange meeting with his 
new friend. Philip would arrive soon. Danny 
would have his breakfast ready. He descended 
without awakening Peter, took out his kit and 
soon had filled the cabin with the pleasant 
aroma of coffee and frying bacon. This aroma 
must have penetrated to the loft also. 

“U-U-UM-Umph,” he caught the sound of 
Peter’s voice, “I sho’ can’t stay asleep no longer 
now. I certainly does love to sleep, dat’s right, 
but—say, Mistah Danny, what you doin’ down 
dere?” 

At the moment, Philip stepped to the door. 

“You’re up early, old man, and doing good 
work, too, eh?” he remarked as he entered 
and deposited a bundle upon the table. I found 
some cold biscuits out in the kitchen, and 
brought them along.” 

“T think we had better start out as early 
as we possibly can,” returned Danny. “Are 
you ready for some of this coffee? Pull up 
your chair.” 

“Sit down yourself, we’ll let that negro wait 
on us. Peter, come down here and wait on 
table.” 

Peter’s task of serving was light and soon 
enough despatched. To the more serious duty 
of consuming everything left after the break- 
fast of his two guards, Peter devoted greater 
energy, and would willingly have devoted more 
time if his white friends had been willing to 
allow it. 

As they strode up the path along the creek, 
Danny’s eyes turned involuntarily toward the 
big house, standing silent in the cool light of 
dawn. No single sign of life was there visible; 
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no smoke curled from the kitchen window, not 
a single shutter was open. Asleep, no doubt, 
the fair occupant. Danny thought with de- 
pression, if not with some bitterness, of how 
little he mattered to her. He was again going 
away into trouble, although not, of course, in- 
to danger, and she cared not enough to send 
him a word or to give him a wave of her hand 
as he passed. The low singing of the clear 
water beside him, the white fingers of morning 
touching the hilltops to the right and to the 
left of him, the dewy freshness of the air, sweet 
with honeysuckle and locust blossoms, the full- 
throated call of the robin and the clearer call 
of the bobwhite, all affected him only dully. In 
his mind and in his heart were but depression 
and painful emptiness where fair, indefinite 
hope had been. There was a dash of bitter- 
ness also. The girl that cared nothing for him 
did not care, probably, for anyone. She was one 
of these, no doubt, who are satisfied and pleased 
so long as they enjoy their own comfort and 
gratify their own wishes. 

“Danny Lacey, you’re a low-minded, coward- 
ly scamp,” was Danny’s startled reply to these, 
his own thoughts. “Miss Willie Pat is all right; 
and you are the snivelling whelp that deserves 
contempt. Why should she care for you? Be 
satisfied with what favor or friendship she has 
shown you, and be proud of it.” 

“That’s what I’ll do,” was Danny’s uncon- 
sciously broken reply to this self-given advice. 
“T’ll be satisfied, and proud of her favor, how- 
ever small; but I’m going to try like the devil 
to make that favor grow,—to make that favor 
grow for you, Danny Lacey.” 

“Suh?” queried Peter. 

“What did you say?” inquired Philip. 

“T say, let’s get along. It would be well to 
be at the station before anyone is stirring.” 

At this moment Willie Pat lost sight of them, 
for Willie Pat was gazing at the little party, 
and at one of the party in particular, through 
her window shutter. And it is true that her 
eye clouded as with pain at the sight of Danny 
striding on without turning his head, although 
Philip, who walked behind, gave a long look 
and a wave of his hand as though he believed 
she might be on the outlook for them. Willie 
Pat turned from the window with a sigh. Her 
sleep had been short, and, if the truth were 
known, this loss of sleep might account for her 
depression better even than could Danny’s 
averted head. And who knows but that Dan- 
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ny’s low state of feeling came from spending a 
night in a chair as much as from the silence 
and the closed window shutters of Miss Willie 
Pat’s home? However that may be, neither of 
these two young people were so spiritless as 
to give way to glooms without a struggle, and 
they both had much on their side, this glorious 
morning in June. It was early for Willie Pat 
to be up, but it was, she thought, too late to 
return to her slumbers; so she dressed herself 
quickly, said her morning prayers and went 
down to the porch. The air was like nectar 
and ambrosia. The long, cool shadow of the 
oaks, just down the slope, splotched the cool 
lawn in front, and shielded the dew-weighted 
roses in the garden from the level sunbeams. 
Defying the wet grass, Willie Pat went out into 
the garden, and soon had her arms full of the 
sweetest and most perfect blooms. 

While arranging these, she sat upon a rustic 
bench screened by a trellised honeysuckle, and 
charming indeed was the picture she made in 
this lovely and secluded spot. But fairer and 
sweeter still were the thoughts,—or shall we 
call them dreams?—that occupied her mind. 
The glory of the morning held her spellbound. 
Back to her now came her sweetest memories: 
idyllic days at Sharon, the low-voiced nuns, the 
flower-bordered walks, the orderliness, the 
peace, the quiet, the happy companionship; the 
chiming of the convent bells, the long walks in 
the autumn fields, the vesper service, the happy 
visits from her father. Her father would soon 
be home now, much improved. How she would 
welcome him! That dearest of daddies, how 
kind he had always been to her. For the little 
girl was a woman now, and knew. She knew 
now how lonely that strong daddy was when 
he took her to Sharon and how even lonelier 
he was when he went home without her. For 
mother had left her in the summer, and in 
September he had taken her to the Academy. 
That was five years ago; a child of fourteen 
then, a young woman of nineteen now. Oh, yes, 
she understood better now; and every day and 
every night and always she would care for that 
silent daddy that loved her and missed her 
mother so. What would father think of Dan- 
ny? Would he like him as Philip did? Of 
course he would; everybody liked Danny. But 
father might not wish her to like him. He 
would not understand. It was so short a time; 
Danny had not been here a week yet, think of 
it! And she had brought him here while both 
Philip and her father were away. No redder 
were the roses now than Willie Pat’s cheeks! 

“But I did not bring him here; he came him- 
self. I only hired him when he answered my 
advertisement and I had no idea then that I 
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should feel,—that I should,—that he would,— 
that things would be as they are.” 

Willie Pat stood up and, with a little fret, 
moved down along the path. This helped her 
to a wider view of the garden and to a wider 
view of her affairs. Her strong common sense 
served her well as usual, and she reflected, as 
she prepared to leave the garden: 

“Nevertheless, Danny did come while father 
and Philip were away, and I must be very care- 
ful not to let them think,—not even to think 
myself,—that I like him. Well, I do like him, 
but that is all, and more, likely, than he can say 
of me. Her certainly went away this morning 
giving me no thought, while I was goose enough 
to watch him through the window shutter when 
I might better have been asleep. Well, helping 
Aunt Millie put up those cherries will keep Mr. 
Danny out of my mind today. Maybe when he 
comes back he will have lots of interesting 
things to tell me.” 

_Danny, meanwhile, was rapidly clearing up 
his own badly muddled affairs. After he and 
Philip, with Peter in custody, had reached 
Bates’ Bluff, the first little railway station be- 
yond the town, he had not long to wait. They 
flagged the train, although it was already slow- 
ing down, and, as it drew nearer, they saw the 
sheriff leaning out a window on the outlook for 
them. Danny was relieved at this escape from 
an unpleasant trip to the city, and,after putting 
Peter aboard the train, he and Philip walked 
back to Dunsboro, two miles away, along the 
little railroad. The inhabitants were just be- 
ginning to stir as they arrived in town, so 
Philip lost no time in going to Colonel Mitre’s 
home to ask him go with them and secure Dan- 
ny a speedy trial. The Colonel invited them 
in and insisted that they breakfast with him. 
After breakfast, Danny found himself seated 
comfortably with the Colonel on the spacious 
front porch, and giving him the details of his 
adventure the night before. The Colonel was 
not at all surprised at his denial of any knowl- 
edge as to who it was that had fired at John- 
son, and he laughed so heartily at Danny’s de- 
scription of himself posing as Governor of the 
State that Philip looked from the parlor win- 
dow to inquire what was going on. Danny 
seized the opportunity to urge Philip to be 
about their business, and in a few moments 
Katherine and he joined the group on the 
porch. 

“All right, young man,” the Colonel assent- 
ed, “we’ll be off; and, if we find the judge in 
his office, we’ll have you and the law disentan- 
gled in time for you to reach home and put 
in a good day’s work in your tobacco. As 
Governor of the State, you owe it to the people 
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to set a good example in attending carefully, 
scientifically, and diligently to your crop. Come, 
now, let’s be going.” 

The Judge shook hands cordially with the 
Colonel and Philip when they reached the 
courthouse, and received the introduction of 
Danny with pleasant, old-fashioned courtesy. 

“So this is the Governor!” he said after a mo- 
ment when all were seated, and glancing at 
Danny with a look of keen interest and amuse- 
ment. “The Governor arrived just in time to 
save that nigger, Colonel, and to save this town 
and county a heap of trouble. Is there any- 
thing this court can do for Mr. Lacey?” 

“Yes, there is, Judge,” replied the Colonel 
promptly. “Mr. Lacey was arrested and put 
in jail last night, through some mistake, I am 
sure. I do not know the nature of the charge 
made against him, but I am certain there is 
some mistake, and this is what we are here for 
now,—to see whether the misunderstanding 
cannot be straightened out without further 
trouble and annoyance to a young gentleman 
who should not be subjected to such embarrass- 
ment.” 

“On what charge did the sheriff arrest you?” 
inquired the Judge, turning to Danny. 

“On a charge of ‘shooting at and wound- 
ing.’ ” 

“Who swore out the warrant?” 

“A resident of Dunsboro, named Johnson.” 

“Bill Johnson?” 

“Yes, sir; Bill Johnson.” 

“Would you object if I should have Johnson 
come here now? If we find the error that has 
been made, we can not only let you go now but 
can render unnecessary any trial later on.” 

“That’s fine of you, Judge,” declared Danny 


heartily. “Have Johnson here and have the 
thing over. I am anxious to get back to my 
work.” 


The Judge took up the receiver and soon had 
Johnson’s rooms. 

“Well, I declare,” he reported in a few min- 
utes as he hung up, “Johnson is not at home. 
Mrs. Tarcott says he did not come in last 
night.” 

Only Danny and Philip seemed deeply in- 
terested in this information. The Colonel, in- 
deed, brushed it aside with the somewhat ur- 
gent suggestion that Johnson’s absence should 
not necessarily delay Danny’s release. To this 
the Judge assented, making it known, of course, 
that, should the case come up, he would expect 
Danny to be on hand. Within a few minutes, 
therefore, Danny and Philip, having thanked 
the Judge and the Colonel most cordially and 
bidden them good morning, were walking out 
the pike toward home. That they talked of 
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Johnson is not surprising. Were it not for 
Johnson, they would not have had the strange 
experiences of the night before,—experiences 
from which surprising consequences might yet 
follow. They had thwarted a mob and saved 
a life, it is true; but they had also technically 
speaking, broken the law themselves,—Danny, 
by breaking jail and by assaulting Johnson, 
and Philip, by aiding and abetting him in these 
enterprises. Were it not for Johnson, both 
would now be at work in the fields where work 
was sorely needed. Were it not for Johnson, 
neither of them would have an enemy in the 
world, and well enough both knew that John- 
son was both a bitter and a dangerous enemy. 
As they walked along, they spoke of these 
things—and of many others; but not a word 
of thé redoubtable Simkins. How completely, 
in the various excitements, they had forgotten 
Simkins! And yet Simkins was acting so 
strangely at the moment that, could they but 
see him, they could think of nothing else. What 
was Simkins doing? Let us follow the rascal 
from his awakening in the implement shed to 
the thick undergrowth in the woods, through 
which he is now wriggling, snakelike, cautious, 
silent. 

Well, then, on opening his eyes, Simkins took 
one gaze around, and then broke the silence: 

“H—1 fire! I’m thirstier than h—1!” 

With that, he got up. He did not stretch 
himself nor rub his limbs after sleeping on the 
hard floor, nor the back of his head after his 
hard drinking. He was probably inured both 
to hard beds and hard drinks. But he did 
want water, and he moved directly toward the 
big spring under the bluff near the road. Un- 
seen of Willie Pat, he caught a glimpse of her 
in the garden; and, though he did not stop, 
he caught a whiff of Aunt Millie’s coffee as he 
passed not far from the kitchen door. Water 
he wanted and, as the gurgling splash of the 
spring came to his ears, he hastened his steps 
and eagerly drank his fill. Then he remem- 
bered the coffee. -At the kitchen door he was 
given steaming hot coffee and biscuits straight 
from the oven, but accompanied by a peremp- 
tory order to go straight to the spring for wa- 
ter. The trolley line was out of order, and she 
“wusn’t gwine climb down dat hill fo’ nobody 
to git water, ’specially whin dey wuz a no-ac- 
count white man hangin’ ’round to send fo’ it.” 

Simkins did not care. He took up his bucket 
and started out. Just before beginning the 
descent, he stopped dead still in his tracks. 
Then he moved obliquely, and stood behind 
some bushes, commanding from his outlook a 
view of the road. He set down his bucket. A 
moment later he crouched down and drew back. 
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In another, he advanced again, his eyes all the 
time upon the road, but now turning slowly to 
the right. 

“He won’t see me, d—n him, no ef I can he’p 
it. As soon as he gits th’ough the gate, I'll 
go down after the water.” 

When the sound of the gate slamming to was 
heard, Simkins descended quickly to the spring, 
filled his buckets, and returned over the same 
path to the kitchen. Meanwhile, Johnson,— 
for that is whom he was watching,—proceeded 
up the avenue. Why was Johnson here at so 
early an hour? What welcome could he expect 
from Philip Armstrong? Was he burning for 
revenge against Danny Lacey, revenge so hot 
that it could not wait for a more suitable time 
and a more suitable place? Or could it pos- 
sibly be that he was driven by his obsession for 
the fair mistress of this house. See! He steps 
upon the porch; now he hesitates,—and now 
he pulls the knob which should ring the door 
bell. In answer to his call is no one coming? 
He will probably ring again. Surely he will 
ring again. But, no; he turns and, tip-toeing 
down the steps, moves swiftly over the lawn, 
crosses the fence into the west woodland, and 
disappears from view. Indeed, neither Willie 
Pat, who was in the garden, nor Aunt Millie, 
who was busy in the kitchen, had heard the 
door bell, his strange visit would have been 
quite unknown to anyone, were it not for Sim- 
kins. This worthy had managed very easily to 
return from the spring unseen by Johnson, and 
then to conceal himself on the woodland side 
of the fence, whence he could command a view 
of the front door and of any approach to it. 
And so, from Johnson’s actions, he got his fill 
of mystification. This he expressed by a whis- 
pered conviction that eternal torments awaited 
him surely by will of the Supreme Being, and 
that his immediate ancestry was far from be- 
ing pre-eminently respectable. But now John- 
son was coming toward the woodland, and fear 
drove wonder from Simkins’ mind. Should he 
run? Or should he stand up and show him- 
self? Characteristically he did neither. He 
waited, crouching somewhat lower. Johnson 
climbed over the fence not ten yards away, 
and, without looking to the right or to the left, 
plunged into the leafy depths of the woods. 
Simkins’ convictions as to what awaited him in 
the next world were now vehement, but for the 
immediate present his curiosity regarding 
Johnson made strongest demand upon his ac- 
tion. He followed cautiously into the wood- 
land. 

How shall we account for Johnson’s strange 
visit? We cannot, surely. Let Johnson’s own 
state of mind and conflicting passions account 
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for it. He hated Philip Armstrong, as we hate 
most the thing we have wronged; but, be his 
affection as selfish as it might, he loved Philip’s 
sister. There we have love and hate. But 
Johnson was driven about by other strong pas- 
sions. What of Danny Lacey? Danny Lacey 
had thwarted his plans; had come out of his 
escapade honored rather than disgraced; had 
struck him, Bill Johnson, in the face with con- 
temptuous silence, and had left him lying on 
the public street, to be discovered, before he 
could get away, by two young ‘bloods,’ who 
would be sure to publish his discomfiture at 
once. The very recollection blinded him again 
with rage as he wandered through the woods. 
There was revenge. But what is that feeling, 
which is not hatred and is not revenge, that 
we have for a rival in love? Is it respect, or 
is it fascination? To a lover, the most inter- 
esting thing in the world, coming after the ob- 
ject of his worship, is this rival worshipper. 
And to all these conflicting but powerful emo- 
tions the fact that Johnson had spent a night 
without sleep or rest; first wandering about 
the streets, then gambling with a rather low 
crowd till dawn, and drinking fiery whiskey 
the latter part of the night, and then, if we do 
not understand, at least we do not wonder at, 
his alternate rage and hesitation. Just now he 
is hesitating. He has neared the edge of the 
woods where they skirt the pike, about half 
a mile toward town from the big spring, and 
he slows his pace as though not ready yet to 
come out into the open, to meet his fellow man 
and the simple, ordinary affairs of everyday 
life. He sat down, and nervously rolled and 
lighted a cigarette. 

Though not a dozen yards above the road, 
Johnson’s resting place was near the edge of a 
cliff at whose foot the turnpike ran; and, as 
his station was just opposite a turn, he could 
see along the road toward town, perhaps a 
quarter of a mile. What he actually saw was 
Danny and Philip returning. Had he not sat 
down and lighted his cigarette, he would now 
have met the two in the broad sunlight on the 
open pike. As it was, he saw them, and re- 
mained himself unseen. We cannot read his 
mind; he may not have intended murder,— 
he probably did not. Nevertheless, he slowly 
drew his revolver from his pocket, and stared 
with a long and evil look at the two friends 
approaching. Slowly and carefully he aimed. 
His aim follows their motion. Is he merely 
fancying how easily the thing can be done, or 
is he really going to fire? We may never know. 
Simkins, who, aided by the cigarette fumes, 
had traced him to the spot, and who, as he saw 
Philip and Danny approaching under cover of 
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Johnson’s gun, crept noiselessly up behind 
Johnson, now screamed: “Don‘t shoot,” and 
rushed upon Johnson to strike the gun from his 
hand with an oaken club. Whether Johnson, 
on turning, fired in fancied self-defense, or 
whether Simkins’ descending club, caused him 
convulsively to squeeze the trigger, the result 
was that Danny and Philip, hearing the report 
of the pistol, looked up to see Johnson’s body 
hurtling down over the cliff and falling into 
the shallow roadside ditch at their very feet, 
where it remained, grotesquely spread, and om- 
inously motionless. 


Chapter IX 


At the sudden cry of, “Don’t shoot!” from 
the unseen Simkins, Philip and Danny halted 
in surprise, surprise not lessened by their see- 
ing the body of Johnson hurtling down over 
the cliff, and then lying suddenly moveless in 
the roadside ditch. Then came the easy-glid- 
ing Simkins, passing down from sapling to sap- 
ling until he reached the road. In Simkins’ 
hand was a still smoking revolver. 

“He was going to kill you two fellers,” an- 
nounced Simkins, “but I was too quick for 
him. You’d a’ been dead men sure only for me. 
If you’re both alive, you owe it to me.” 

Then, “My God, is he dead?” 

All three stared in horror and awe at the 
grotesquely sprawling body lying so strangely 
still in the ditch. It was a novel sight to Dan- 
ny, who said: 

“He is dead.” 

Philip, who had seen in France those sights 
which seem to have sealed the lips of the boys 
who went abroad, only replied: 

“Come; let us lift him out of the ditch and 
lay him on the grass.” 

Not a groan, not a breath escaped from 
Johnson as they raised his body and laid it in 
a clean and shady spot. Philip laid his hand 
over the heart while the other two looked on, 
silent and expectant. When Philip slowly re- 
moved his hand and placed his ear over John- 
son’s chest, Danny and Simkins together asked 
tensely: 

“Is he dead?” 

“Not yet. His heart is beating, I think. 
Yes, I am sure,” he added in a moment. “Sim- 
kins, do down into the ravine quickly, and fetch 
some water. Leave that gun with me.” 

A few minutes later Philip ordered Danny to 
cross the road and urge Simkins to hurry, be- 
cause he hoped now that a dash of water might 
revive Johnson, although as yet there was no 
breathing perceptible. Danny crossed the road, 
but, when he looked down into the ravine, no 
sight of Simkins was to be had. 
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“Get the water yourself,” ordered Philip, 
“the rascal has run away.” 

Danny came quickly with his hat filled with 
water from the cool runlet in the ravine, and 
Philip dashed the water repeatedly into John- 
son’s face. So far as he could observe there 
was no reaction. Gravely, then, he turned to 
Danny, and said: 

“We shall have to hurry. You go as quick- 
ly as you can, and come back with Bob and the 
surrey; we shall have to take him home. Tell 
Willie Pat call the doctor at once. I’ll remain 
here with him. Don’t go around by the gate; 
cut right through the woods. You can be there 
in three minutes.” 

Danny hurried off and, retracing through 
the woods almost exactly the way taken earlier 
by the unfortunate Johnson and the runaway 
Simkins, soon entered the house and called, 
with all the composure he could muster, for 
Miss Willie Pat. She came in from the kitch- 
en, and her cheeks, at the sight of Danny, 
seemed to borrow something of the color of the 
cherries she had been engaged in canning. 

“Miss Willie Pat,” announced Danny unsmil- 
ingly and without introduction, “Mr. Johnson 
has been hurt out on the pike, and Philip has 
sent me for the surrey to bring him here; and 
he wants you to call Dr. Coakley and tell him 
to come out at once.” 

“Indeed!” replied Miss Willie Pat, “it seems 
as though the sea / sail is not uncharted, since 
I have a brother to give me orders and a Mr. 
Lacey to hand them on to me. Is Mr. Johnson 
hurt badly ?” 

“Very badly, we’re afraid,” replied Danny, 
mystified at Miss Willie Pat’s words and man- 
ner, but determined and clear upon carrying 
out Philip’s wishes. “You'll call the doctor at 
once, won’t you, Miss Willie Pat? I must go 
and put Bob in the surrey. Philip is depending 
upon me.” 

“Oh, has every other hope departed? Well, 
go and get Bob, and I'll call Dr. Coakley, 
though I don’t see why Philip does not have 
Mr. Johnson taken to his home in town. Still, 
I'll do as you say. And hurry. Didn’t you 
say that Mr. Johnson is hurt badly?” 

“That girl would puzzle Aristotle himself,” 
muttered Danny as he hurried to the barn. 
Even as he threw the harness over Bob’s back, 
hooked up the backing straps and fastened the 
traces, it was her picture and not Johnson’s 
that was in his mind, her words and not Phil- 
ip’s urgent request to hurry that were in his 
ears. “Every other hope’s departed,” and, 
“The sea I sail’s uncharted”—what could thaf 
tantalizing girl mean? Then it came to him,— 
his silly lines written down by the big spring 
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the morning he came first to the Armstrongs. 
There could be no doubt of it! She knew them. 
Why, she had mocked him with them before! 
She had used these very words! And what was 
it she had said to him that evening when, in 
his pride, he made the request to have his meals 
sent to him at the cabin?—‘‘Now from all you 
must dissever?” He jumped into the surrey, 
and drove furiously down the avenue. He 
would show her he was no fool! But now he 
had to stop to open the gate, and again to close 
the gate; and, as he started up the pike, the 
seriousness of his mission came back to him. 
Johnson might now be dead. Philip was cer- 
tainly anxious. He must drive fast. As he 
sped up the pike, he said to himself: 

“Yes, Iam a fool. No one but a fool would 
be flustered about what a girl thinks or says 
when a man may be dying. No one but a fool 
would ever have written down such hopeless 
rot!” 

But now Philip was in sight, and, Danny per- 
ceived, as he drew rapidly nearer, had not, ap- 
parently, changed his position since he had 
left him with the prostrate Johnson. At the 
sound of the approaching vehicle, Philip looked 
up but did not stand. Nor did he speak a word 
as Danny brought Bob to a halt and got out. 

“He is just the same,” then said Philip quiet- 
ly. “Help me lift him into the back seat.” 

Again they raised the prostrate form and 
again their hopes of hearing a groan or of de- 
tecting some sign of life were disappointed. 
Danny turned the carriage around and drove 
carefully down the pike with Philip in the rear 
seat holding Johnson in as comfortable a posi- 
tion as he could. A few minutes later they had 
carried him up the stairs and placed him in 
bed. Dr. Coakley, tall, grey-bearded, with 
large, intelligent eyes and a very quiet manner, 
was an old and intimate friend of the Arm- 
strongs, and had attended both Philip and Wil- 
lie Pat in infancy and in all the round of 
measles, whooping cough and croup which go 
with a happy childhood. His very presence lent 
assurance in time of trouble. But, after exam- 
ining Johnson carefully, he appeared very 
grave, and said only: 

“He must not be removed. You will have to 
do the best you can with him. I shall try to 
secure a trained nurse from the city. May I 
see Miss Willie Pat?” 

He spoke to Philip, who, with Danny, had re- 
mained in the room and, with the aid of Aunt 
Millie, had assisted the physician in making 
Johnson clean and comfortable. 

Willie Pat received the Doctor in the parlor 
and, having heard from him his opinion of 
Johnson’s case, assented promptly: 
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“There is nothing else for us to do, Doctor. 
We will do the best we can for him. If you 
can procure the services of a nurse, that of 
course will be much better. We should not 
think, certainly, of removing him against your 
= But what is it that has happened 

im?” 

“He fell over the cliff, for one thing, since 
Philip and that young man both saw him fall- 
ing. His right shoulder is dislocated, and he 
may be injured internally; but the thing most 
to fear is concussion of the brain. He has a 
bad wound on the back of his head which may 
possibly have come from striking his head 
when.-he fell. However it came, it is this blow 
upon the head that has produced the more seri- 
ous danger He may recover consciousness to- 
day, or it may be several days,—or he may 
never recover.” 

“That is terrible.” 

“Yes, it is serious. But,” reassuringly and 
with a kindly look in his fine old eyes, “who 
knows but that he will be better in a few days? 
We physicians have many such agreeable sur- 
prises, thank God.” 

It was now nearly noon. Philip remained 
in attendance upon Johnson, Willie Pat and 
Aunt Millie busied themselves with finishing 
their canning, and Danny went to start culti- 
vating the lower tobacco patch. As he drove 
his team up and down the long rows, his mind 
kept running over the thousand things that 
had occurred since his coming to the farm. 
What a contrast with his life at home and what 
a contrast with his life at Notre Dame! The 
excitement and sleeplessness of the night be- 
fore, the long, early morning walk and the 
sudden Johnson episode may have made our 
Danny more nervous than usual, but, what- 
ever the cause, the recent months of his life 
seemed to him now, as they passed in review 
before him as he sat his cultivator in this sun- 
ny, quiet field, like some wild, disordered 
dream. Just one year before, his father had 
died suddenly, and Danny, on the eve of gradu- 
tion, had hastened home from the university 
to be with his widowed mother in their hour 
of common sorrow. His course in Arts and 
Letters, just finished, was to have been only a 
foundation for a thorough course in law, and 
he was then to have joined his father in a 
practice that had become too heavy for him- 
self alone and too valuable to be shared with 
any but an only son. Now his father’s death 
found Danny unprepared to take up this prac- 
tice. So, with the sorrowful concurrence of 


his broken-hearted mother, he had returned to 
Notre Dame, intending to give one year to the 
study of the law, and then to take his chance 
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with the bar examination in some state where 
his passing would be at least a possibility. To- 
ward the end of this year, overwork brought 
on a breakdown, and his return home. Here 
sorrow again struck hard, for within a month 
of his return, his mother also passed away, and 
Danny was left alone. 

“Go to some quiet place,” his physician had 
said to him. “Go to the country and work on 
a farm.” 

Following this advice, Danny had come down 
to Dunsboro. Why he came to this region in 
preference to others, one might not know. It 
was not really by positive preference. He knew 
no one hereabouts. Dunsboro was an historic 
town, it is true, and that may have appealed 
to him; also Dunsboro had once been the home 
of great lawyers, of men whose learning was 
preserved in authoritative and valuable books, 
and, moreover, in this state it was still possible 
to be admitted to the bar on merit solely; and 
Danny had thought, wisely enough it seemed 
at the time, that he would have many quiet 
hours between work on the farm, hours which 
he could devote to fuller reading of the law. 
As this thought came back to him now, he 
laughed out so gayly and so heartily that his 
team was startled. Those quiet hours! He had 
scarcely had one since he had come to the place. 
From the moment that he had first met that 
disconcerting Miss Willie Pat until he hitched 
up this very team he was driving, most of his 
nights as well as his days had been without 
rest or quiet. He looked toward the house sit- 
ting high and still among its oaks. 

“It looks like the very haven and home of 
peace and quiet,” he murmured, “but some 
evil genius seems to drive peace and quiet 
away. And that girl may be the genius, too. 
I’ve been a fool. I'll keep away from her. If 
she wants to disturb someone, it can be some- 
one else.” 

And then his mind went back to the days at 
old Notre Dame. Was ever such a brotherhood 
as that of the fellows that lived as one big 
family in the clustered halls beneath the Gold- 
en Dome. Where else were the freshmen re- 
ceived with such genuine and simple kindness! 
Where else the seniors and the monogram men 
at once so sociable and so self-effacing. Where 
else in the big school world could be found so 
generous a sharing of a fellow’s joys and sor- 
rows and scanty cash? And oh, those ‘N. D.’ 
football teams! And oh, the roaring, loyal sup- 
port from the ‘bleachers’ drowning out the tre- 
ble cheers of the ‘minims!’ And then the quiet 
evenings, the sun going down behind the west- 
ern woods and lakes, placid and clear, and hold- 
ing in their hearts the sky, the encircling 
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groves and dome and spire and _ ivy-covered 
wall! Then the sweet chimes of St. Mary’s, a 
mile away, mellow as the dusk and compelling 
in their romantic sweetness. The lights then 
appearing in a thousand windows, and the 
slow withdrawal to one’s private study. How 
enchanting it would be to show Willie Pat about 
enchanting old Notre Dame! 

With a jerk that startled his tired mules, 
Danny sat erect. 

“Again,” he ejaculated, somewhat harshly. 
“This ‘N. D.’ man must be getting softening of 
the brain. I'll try now to do some cultivating 
of tobacco and keep my mind on it. Perhaps,” 
bitterly, “I can hold out for an hour.” 

About an hour later, as Danny, having put 
up and fed his team, was passing near the 
house on his way to the cabin, Aunt Millie 
called to him and, as she drew near, said: 

“Mistah Danny, Miss Willie Pat says would 
you go to town an’ meet de train an’ bring 
de nurse back. She says you kin drive in, or 
if you aint too tired you might rather walk in 
an’ ’en come out in de car, ’case its done fin- 
ished now. She says do whichever you wish. 
We aint gwine have supper till after you all 
git back.” 

“All right,” replied Danny and went on to 
the cabin, where he made his toilet carefully, 
considering all the while whether he should 
make the trip in the carriage or walk in and 
then return in the automobile. He decided to 
drive both ways as the evening was warm and, 
after a two-mile walk, he would reach town 
hot and tired and perhaps covered with dust. 
On the other hand, it might be that Miss Wil- 
lie Pat wanted the car back, and it was in his 
power to accommodate her. But why should he 
go out of his way to accommodate her? If she 
wanted the car back, why should she not have 
said so to him? No; she left him free to 
make his choice. He would drive both ways. 
As there was little time left, he started at the 
earliest possible moment. While waiting on the 
platform for the arrival of the train, he amused 
himself watching the crowd, most of whom, ap- 
parently, had come merely to see and be seen. 
He feared that this crowd would render it dif- 
ficult for him when the train arrived to single 
out the nurse. He therefore followed the hotel 
men and delivery men as they all drew togeth- 
er at the sound of the whistle, so as to be in 
a position to see every passenger that got off. 

The first few to dismount waved their hands 
from the platform and were greeted by little 
groups of expectant friends. Then came a 
young woman, blonde, confident, flashing, high- 
ly dressed, whom Danny pronounced an act- 
ress; then half a dozen middle-aged towns- 
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people, and, to Danny’s surprise, that was all. 
Danny looked toward the farther end of the 
coach, but saw none descending there. He 
moved up toward the front of the train, but 
the next car was for mail and baggage only. 
By this time the crowd was rapidly thinning 
out, so Danny anxiously passed around to the 
carriage way, where he walked rapidly about, 
alertly inspecting the departing passengers. He 
saw no one whom he could believe the nurse 
from the city, and he was about to give up his 
search in chagrin when he overheard a taxi 
driver saying: 

“Yes, ma’am, it will cost you two dollars to 
be taken out to the Armstrong place.” 

Danny turned his gaze quickly and dis- 
covered the “actress” about to step into the 
carriage. 

“Pardon me,” he interposed, advancing 
quickly, “but I am looking for a passenger, a 
trained nurse, who is expected at the Arm- 
strongs I have been sent to meet her.” 

“How lovely!” returned the “actress” gush- 
ingly, while the taxi driver grinned. “So you 
have come to meet me. And, say, you don’t 
look a bit as though you live in the country.” 

“T have not been out of the field two hours,” 
replied Danny in an even tone, for he did not 
fancy the “actress” greatly on his first ac- 
quaintance, and he did like his lately acquired 
friends, and saw nothing disparaging in their 
being “from the country.” “Our carriage is 
down this way. Have you any baggage?” 

The taxi driver handed over a valise. This 
Danny placed in the rear seat, and offered to 
assist the nurse to her place beside it, but she 
drew back and declared: 

“Oh, no, I am going to ride in front with the 
driver.” 

“Bully for you,” responded Danny, with less 
coolness in his tone; “I’m all in luck this time.” 

“Yes, indeed, you are; now show me how to 
drive horses.” 

“Just watch,” replied Danny, as he whirled 
the team around the corner and down the main 
street of Dunsboro. The street was nearly de- 
serted, and even Danny and his new companion 
had soon left it behind and were making good 
time out the winding pike. 

“How far is it to the Armstrongs, Mr.— oh, 
I don’t know your name!” 

“Lacey is my name,” Danny informed her; 
“what is yours?” 

“My name is Bowlder, Fancy Bowlder; do 
you like it?” 

“Wouldn‘t change it for anything,” declared 
Danny. 

Miss Bowlder giggled prettily, and ejaculat- 
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“My! Isn’t this a wild place!” 

The turn just made had opened to them a 
vista of a deepening and widening gorge, with 
lofty hills ahead, wooded, and appearing high- 
er than they really were because viewed from 
an altitude opposite. 

“Here is the cliff your patient fell over this 
morning,” said Danny, pointing to the right. 

“My goodness! It is a wonder he was not 
killed.” 

“Maybe he has been, for all we know.” 

Miss Bowlder giggled again. 

“Isn’t this wonderful?” she asked. 

“Isn’t what wonderful?” 

“All this; these hills, these trees, this rough 
road. Oh, and there is a wonderful spring! 
Can’t you get me a drink?” 

“Yes,” replied Danny, “I can; but we shall 
be at the house in a moment, and we can get a 
drink there more easily. Besides, we should 
not keep them all waiting, and especially Mr. 
Johnson, who is in a really critical condition. 
There is where I live,” he added, as they ap- 
proached the gate and as the cabin came into 
view. 

Danny left Miss Bowlder with Miss Willie 
Pat on the front porch, and drove on to the 
barn. Frequently, when alone he expressed 
himself aloud. He did so now, emphatically, 
though all he said was, “Phew!” 


(To be continued) 


The best preparation for Holy Communion is 
humility and desire. 


Sonnets of Holy Quest 
3. Light in Egypt 
Dom HuGH BEvENoT, O. S. B., B. A. 


“Sub umbra alarum Tuarum sperabo; donec transeat iniqui- 
tas.—In the shadow of thy wings will I hope, until iniquity pass 
away.”’—Ps. 56:2. 

A man,—a superman?—majestic rose, 

His countenance emblazoned with desire 

To serve the Spirit of the Bush of Fire, 
And free God’s people from Egyptian woes. 


Though in his voice no thunder, wherefore chose 
Rather the tyrant to forego his ire? 

Wherefore his son’s decease? Why high and higher 
The scream, the chant, upon the Red Sea’s close? 


Waters of grief, for all their surging spray 
Flooding the soul, ebb shuddering some day, 
Baring the valiant breast to light’s warm ray, 
While rifting clouds reveal the constant blue. 
For man is free! Man’s energy can woo 
Might from the skies to kiss and wedlock true. 
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In the Master’s House 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


mission had been arranged for and 

announcement had been made. Father 
Gilbert felt that his people needed a spiritual 
awakening, not that they were especially bad, 
but their spirituality had run down considera- 
bly. There was lack of zeal on the part of 
many; a number of the late-comers to Mass 
had to be brought to a sense of duty; many 
genuflections were just the merest bending of 
the knee, whilst others bowed towards their 
pews rather than towards 
the altar; occasional whis- 
pers were a source of annoy- 
ance to the more devout; 
there was likewise a lack of 
proper attention during di- 
vine service; at the sermon 
some had the custom of seek- 
ing a comfortable position 
that would not interfere with 
a good nap; some communi- 
cants approached the Holy 
Table with hands folded but 
pointing towards the floor 
and then returned in the same 
manner; certain ones left 
the church shortly after the 
Communion whilst a great 
many more seemed to race 
with the priest in order to 
reach the door before he en- 
tered the sacristy. Then, too, 
the pastor was pained to note | 
that some of the young peo- bi i 
ple were not overscrupulous © 
as to the proper dress that P®- Schumacher 
was in keeping with the holi- 
ness of the place. In a word there was a host 
of little annoyances to be done away with. 

One of the mission sermons treated of the 

reverence due to Christ in the Eucharist. The 
missionary pointed to the Turks, Chinese, and 
Japanese, who manifest the profoundest awe in 
their places of worship. Of the Turks he said 
that whenever they visited the tomb of Mo- 
hammed they would not dare to speak, cough, 
or gaze about idly. On leaving the mosque they 
would walk backwards in order not to turn 
their face away from the tomb. Referring to 
the Chinese and the Japanese, he declared that 
their entrance into the temple was immediately 
followed by a full prostration so that their 
forehead touched the floor in which position 
they remained for a long time. 











St. Pascal Baylon 


He next went over to Jewish history, show- 
ing how Jacob was overcome by fear and 
trembling when in his dream he saw a ladder 
raised to heaven and God leaning on the ladder 
whilst He spoke to him. Hence the exclama- 
tion: “Indeed, the Lord is in this place and 


I know it not.... How terrible is this place!” 
Emphasis was also laid on Christ’s severity 
with the buyers and sellers in the temple. The 
Savior’s words: 


“My house is a house of pray- 
er but you have made it a 
den of thieves,” were directed 
at all those who make no 
scruple of walking in the 
footprints of these desecra- 
tors of the Temple. 

“Now,” continued the 
preacher, “our churches are 
truly the houses of God. The 
Eucharistic God dwells in 
them. Our faith gives us ab- 
solute certainty in this mat- 
ter. If we are penetrated 
with this faith we cannot 
help manifesting it by our 
whole bearing. Truth will 
out. The flame of faith and 
true devotion cannot be con- 
fined to the narrow limits of 
our heart. God, too, wills to 
be honored by the body as 
well as by the soul. To Him 
is due the adoration of the 
exterior as well as of the in- 
terior. 

“This exterior devotion is 
both negative and positive. 
If we avoid everything that might give 
disedification we are negatively reverent. 
In the first place our appearance must not be 
a source of scandal to anyone. It was precisely 
this scandal which the Cardinal Vicar of Rome 
wished to forestall when he recently affixed to 
the entrance of all the churches of the Holy 
City a manifesto which reads: ‘Women must 
enter the house of God covered and not with the 
neck bared. Immodesty in dress, always and 
everywhere blameworthy, offends the holiness 
of the temple, excludes from the Eucharistic 
Table, scandalizes the faithful, and provokes 
the terrible chastisement of God.’ 

“Another source of scandal,” remarked the 
missionary, “is unnecessary talking in the pres- 
ence of the Eucharistic King. We should never 
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indulge in this abuse and especially not when 
the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. Should it 
become absolutely imperative to exchange a 
few words, let it be done in a whisper and brief- 
ly. Do not use six words when two will suf- 
fice. In most cases, what we have to say will 
keep until we have left the sacred edifice. In 
a church in Bavaria a placard was posted to 
this effect: ‘By talking in church we rob God 
of His honor, the angels of their joy, the poor 
souls of support, our neighbor of his devotion 
and of the edification to which he has a right. 
Unless the penalty for this talking is paid in 
this world we incur the pains of purgatory, 
which are more intense than any suffering on 
this earth. Therefore be on the watch. Your 
Guardian Angel warns you and will not let 
your sins go unpunished. The house of God 
should be a house of prayer.’ It is said of the 
Prince of Conde that one day he paid a visit to 
the Church of St. Sulpice in Paris. Next to 
him there knelt a young seminarist whose mod- 
esty and devotion edified the Prince. He must 
be a learned man, he thought, for piety and 
learning generally go hand in hand. ‘My dear 
sir,’ he asked, ‘what do you learn in the semi- 
nary?’ No answer. The Prince thought that 
he had not been understood. He inquired again: 
‘What do you learn in the seminary?’ The 
seminarist raising his head answered quietly: 
‘We are taught there to observe silence in 
church.’ The Prince was confused. He inclined 
his head and began to pray devoutly himself. 
Would that all who are needlessly spoken to in 
church had the courage to give a similar an- 
swer. 

Alluding to the rush for the door at the end 
of Mass, the missionary exhorted all, out of 
respect for the Divine Master there present, 
to remain to the end of the Holy Sacrifice, 
which Our Lord Himself had established as 
the greatest of all sacrifices, and through His 
Church had ordained that the faithful should 
be present both in body and in spirit from be- 
ginning to end. 

He next went on to explain that our rever- 
ence should also be of a _ positive nature: 
“Whether we kneel or stand or sit our pose 
should always be such that it will not only not 
scandalize but even serve unto edification. 
When we are before the Blessed Sacrament we 
should ever be grave in our manners. At a 
reception we do not spraw] all over the chairs 
or seats. In the society of people of good breed- 
ing we are eager to appear dignified and polite. 
Then why not have the same concern about our 
conduct in the presence of Him who is dig- 
nity and sanctity itself. The great Dominican 
preacher, Father Burke, ascribes his decision 
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to enter the priesthood to reverence manifest- 
ed by Daniel O’Connell at Mass. 

“The specific action by which we manifest 
reverence for the Eucharist is the genuflection. 
Oh how many of the so-called genuflections ap- 
pear little more than mockeries. The genuflec- 
tion should bring the right knee fully to the 
floor. When the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, 
both knees should bend and the head should 
be slightly inclined. St. Vincent de Paul, like 
all the other saints, was a model of reverence 
before the Blessed Sacrament. When in his old 
age, no longer able to reach the floor with his 
knee, he was deeply grieved, and in his humil- 
ity ascribed this weakness to his sins. ‘But,’ 
added he, ‘if I should notice that the Society (he 
was the founder of the Congregation of the 
Missions or of the Lazarists, as they are also 
called) was growing lax in this point, I should 
force myself to bend my knee to the very 
ground no matter what it might cost me, if 
only with the aid of some one else or by placing 
my hand on the floor I could rise again.’ 

“Holy Mother Church has even chosen a pa- 
tron for us. Pope Leo XIII designated St. 
Paschal Baylon as the special heavenly patron 
of all the Eucharistic confraternities already 
established or still to be called into existence 
at any time in the future. The breviary says 
of this saint that it is difficult to explain how 
ardent his devotion towards the Holy Eucharist 
was. Even when dead he seemed to retain in 
his corpse this reverence towards the Blessed 
Sacrament, for, whilst lying on the bier, he 
twice opened his eyes and closed them when the 
Sacred Host was elevated at Mass. This hap- 
pened to the amazement of all the faithful who 
were present. His feast is celebrated by Holy 
Church on the 17th day of May.” 

In fine, the missionary quoted Father Faber, 
who calls the Eucharist a tabernacle fire: “Sa- 
cred things and sacred ceremonies may become 
common to us, though they ought not to do so. 
They may cease to make an impression; and 
it may be difficult for us always to be recollect- 
ed in their presence, without this difficulty be- 
ing a symptom of a very grave spiritual dis- 
ease. But it is not so with the presence of our 
Lord’s own self. We cannot become so famil- 
iarized with His sacramental presence as to 
be careless and unimpressed without its betok- 
ening a most lamentable and dangerous state 
of spiritual tepidity. It is very common even 


for heretics to have a strange sensation come 
over them in Catholic churches which they do 
not understand and cannot analyze. And shall 
we be less moved than they? Yet, alas! when- 
ever we hear or read some of the great things 
concerning the Blessed Sacrament, does it not 
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often flash upon us that our conduct is not in 
keeping with our creed; and looking back on 
a long, sad line of indifferent Communions, dis- 
tracted Masses, and careless visits to the taber- 
nacle are we not sometimes startled into say- 
ing: do I really believe all this? Oh how many 
of us might simplify our spiritual lives and so 
make great progress if we would only look to 
the Blessed Sacrament, to our feelings and con- 
duct toward it, and its impressions upon us as 
the index of our spiritual condition. We are 
always trying to awaken ourselves with new 
things.... How much better would it be to 
keep our old things, to hold fast by them, and 
to warm ourselves only at the tabernacle fire!” 


* * * * * 


Sometime after the mission Father Gilbert 
happened to meet Val Tyler, one of his Protest- 
ant friends. In the course of the conversation 
the latter exclaimed: “By the way, Father, I 
attended some of the mission sermons.” 

“Fine! How did they impress you?” 

“Oh, quite well. The preacher appeared to 
me to be a mighty good speaker, but don’t tell 
me he wasn’t strict. How he did lay the people 
out in his sermon on not behaving in Church.” 

“Well, he was right.” 

“Maybe he was. But it seems to me that you 
Catholics lay too much stress on exterior 
things. Doesn’t Christ say: “They shall adore 
the Father in spirit and in Truth?” 


“Granted that Christ says this, but you also 
recall the preacher’s remark that ‘truth will 
out,’ and that in other respects we are most 
exact in observance of the rules of politeness. 
In answer to your objection I could relate a 
rather amusing incident.” 

“Let’s have it.” 

“A noble, educated, but infidel woman was 
one day disputing with the learned Catholic 
Brucker on religion. The man answered all 
her objections until she finally burst out: ‘Ah 
yes, I concede that there are many good things 
in the Catholic religion. But those numerous, 
meaningless ceremonies should be cut out. Re- 
ligion would only gain thereby. Would it not, 
Mr. Brucker?” 

“The man, who had until now been very re- 
served and polite towards the woman, suddenly 
gave a hearty laugh and slapped her on the 
back-and exclaimed: ‘Oh, you big goose! your 
thoughts are like flashes of lightning.’ 

“The woman blushed crimson for sheer an- 
ger and stepping back a little she raised her 
voice crying out: ‘What do you take me for? 
Do you not know the first principles of eti- 
quette?’ 

“*Madam,’ replied Brucker, ‘I thought that 
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you had renounced all claims in your regard to 
the observance of the demands of etiquette, 
since you just now gave such a severe verdict 
against the ceremonies of our religion: for 
our ceremonies are nothing else than forms of 
politeness and reverence towards God.’ ” 

“This man was dreadfully logical, wasn’t he, 
Father?” 

“Indeed he was. Ceremonies have been 
called the ‘code of etiquette used at the court 
of the King of Kings.’ Nor had the woman 
any more to say. I see there is something on 
your mind. That roguish smile on your face 
betrays it.” 

“A thought that I had during the sermon 
has just recurred to me.” 

“What was it?” 

“I was wondering whether the missionary 
himself observed all those ceremonies which he 
emphasized so strongly.” 


“You have a right to expect of him that he 
himself practice what he preaches, but you may 
be sure that he does this. His demeanor in the 
house of God is an eloquent sermon. Your state 
of mind is precisely the same as that of a 
convert woman mentioned in the life of Cardi- 
nal Mermilod of Geneva in Switzerland.” 

“What did she do?” 


“Well, the Cardinal preached on the Real 
Presence one day. The following night he 
spent half an hour, alone as he thought, before 
the Blessed Sacrament and there gave free vent 
to his lively faith. When he was about to leave 
the church, he was beckoned by a lady at the 
Communion rail. ‘Your Eminence,’ she said, 
‘I listened to your sermon on the Real Presence. 
It made a deep impression upon he, but not suf- 
ficiently so as to convert me. I was harassed 
by the suspicion that perhaps Your Eminence 
acted the part of a lawyer who might defend 
his case even without personal conviction of the 
truth he was sponsoring. So I hid myself to 
observe your bearing towards the Blessed Sac- 
rament when you had to pass before It. Your 
sermon impressed me, but your example has 
converted me.’ ”’ 

“I feel tempted too to watch the missionary 
when he is alone in church.” 

“All right, Father David is to return next 
year to give a renewal of the mission. I shall 
inform you and even ‘put you next,’ so that 
you can observe him alone.” 

Tyler returned. Not only did the missionary 
edify him but he found the people more rever- 
ent and more expressive of their faith in the 
Real Presence. After some days he appeared 
at the rectory and said to Father Gilbert: “Fa- 
ther, I came, I saw, and—I am conquered.” 
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The Witch Woman 


CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


66 HERE is a witch woman over at San 
Antone village teache — —” 

“Rafeal, you know better,” I reprimanded. 

“Want me to dust any more desks?” he asked 
irrelevantly. 

I urged him remain to the finish. He did so 
and together we walked down the main street 
of Devil’s Neck, which was called Michigan 
Boulevard. It was a long street, connecting 
the town proper with “old town,” the Mexican 
settlement. To the north was the cemetery, the 
Church, my school, a long row of cottonwoods 
planted by the park commissioners. Beyond the 
cottonwoods were the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains, whose blue slopes and snowy summits 
may be seen for a hundred miles across the 
desert on a clear day. 

At supper I was again reminded of the witch 
woman, a mysterious American, out at San An- 
tone village. Pablo Sanchez, whose parents 
lived in San Antone, declared she dropped from 
the sky. Yesterday morning the village awoke 
as usual, went outside, faced the church to say 
morning prayers, and there she was! this 
woman, seated on the church steps, her five 
trunks about her. 

Wearied with talk of her, which continued 
the entire evening, I went to bed to dream of 
her, and awoke early—too early to dress—and 
sat beside the window. 

The mists glowed deep blue. Far above the 
sun silvered the peaks of the Sangre de Cri- 
stos. I saw Father Kearney riding out across 
the sand toward the village of San Antone. 
Father is not a good rider. He laughingly re- 
marks at the picture he makes astride a horse. 
He claims he holds his arms out from his sides 
as a chicken holds its wings on a hot day, and 
reins breast high in both hands. The horse 
is slow, overfed, and its hoofs are as broad as 
our dinner plates. 

Long I watched him. He disappeared around 
the first steep hill that rose suddenly, sharply 
to silhouette itself against the mountains. Di- 
rectly behind this hill was the Mexican village. 
It consists of a row of huts on either side of 
an unpaved street. Most of the huts are about 
sixteen feet square, and of adobe brick. At 
the end of the street is the chapel of San An- 
tone. Adjoining is the house of the padre. 
Only two people in the village know English, 
Manuel Chico and Sefiora Farrel de Sandoval. 
The latter is an eastern woman and was dumb 
when Pablo Sandoval brought her to his native 
village. He said it was the long fever that 
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had left her dumb. He died shortly and the 
Mexicans accepted her as one of themselves. 
She labored on her patch of frijoles, her few 
prickly pears, and a flower garden which kept 
the altar supplied with blooms. With loving 
care she cleaned the chapel, washed the altar 
linens, and was of great aid to Father Kearney. 

Men, women, and girls scuffed along bare- 
footed, bareheaded, stolid. Loaded burros were 
prodded by young women, coming into town to 
sell their little load of kindling wood, frijoles, 
a few mountain flowers, or a freshly butchered 
lamb. 

I dressed myself and completely forgot Fa- 
ther and his village. It was a busy time for 
me, giving examinations, and ascertaining from 
my findings that I had taught little, if anything, 
to the youngsters of Devil’s Neck. To add io 
my depression of spirits Mrs. Teddy Carberry, 
wife of the superintendent of the Will Be Mine, 
called on me and angrily demanded: 

“Why do you not teach mathematics to Ted- 
dy Jr.?” 

I told her I did. 

“I want Teddy Jr. to be a civil engineer,” 
she warmed.up, “and how can he, if you fail 
him as you did this morning in arithmetic? 
Cut out his English and spelling and double 
his arithmetic.” 

I returned to my desk. Mrs. John Newton, 
wife of the assayist of the Golden Guinea Mine, 
burst in upon me. She was holding Joyful June, 
her child, by the hand. 

“My daughter is going on the stage,” she 
icily informed me. “Hereafter you will pay 
more attention to her posture, her expression, 
and her grammar. I expect you to teach her 
to use the king’s English. She will not take 
arithmetic. Figures bother her.” 

At four o’clock I walked over to the big gray 
rock behind the cemetery and sat in its shade. 
Tomorrow was the school picnic, followed by 
ten weeks of idleness. I sat dreaming, my eyes 
on the hills, jagged and blue, and the western 
sky a single expanse of gold. Here Father 
Kearney found me. 

“I asked the children where you were,” he 


said seating himself. “They told me. There 
is an American over at San Antone. You no 
doubt heard of the mysterious woman? 


Dropped from the sky. She is from the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School, and contem- 
plates opening a church school. Our people will 
attend. They will proselyte. God sent you 
here. Are you going to open a school in San 
Antone next Monday? I can announce it Sun- 
day.” 

I have no home. I must stay somewhere in 
vacation, and I speak Spanish. Everything 
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favored my opening a summer school. I read 
it as a sign from heaven and consented to do 
my best. 

On a cloudless June day I opened the Escue- 
la de Iglesia (School of the Church), in a large 
oné room adobe that had been a bar in the days 
of the ox teams over the trail. Sixty scholars 
greeted me. I asked God for guidance and 
plunged in. 

I lived with Sefiora de Sandoval. We were 
completely cut off from the outside world, hills 
all around us. It was three miles to Devil’s 
Neck. We went in on Saturdays with the 
burro for our supplies. 

Miss Maginelle Driver stored her trunks 
with Sefiora de Sandoval, walked four miles 
north, crossed the Gila River on a fallen tree 
that served as a bridge, entered the village of 
San Juan, and learned the language. She was 
a trained social worker; visited homes, taught 
sanitation, thrift, cookery, and was adept in 
sickness. 

The third week in September I was well into 
my old life at the Neck, almost forgetting the 
summer spent among buried mummies, pover- 
ty, ignorance, and superstition, when Miss Driv- 
er came to live at Irish Inn. She sought me 
out and asked me to walk with her. In the 
crimson glow of the setting sun we walked 
out across the sands and she told me she was 
taking instructions of Father Kearney. 

We became fast friends. I learned to love 
her very dearly. She was unselfish, jolly, eager 
for the faith. I was her godmother. Her real 
name was Margaret Ellen, shortened to Magi- 
nelle. 

She went at once to San Antone, opened a 
school, bought a house, and gathered the simple 
people about her. She has a dance every Thurs- 
day night, furnishing the music herself on the 
piano Pablo Sanchez brought across from Yan- 


kee. There is-a beautiful new statue of St. 
Anthony in the chapel. The old one is in her 
school. 


Recently I spent the week end with her in 
her modernized little adobe when suddenly an 
idea occurred to me. Father had been able to 
pay ten dollars a month as honorarium. I 
asked her: 

“How do you live?” 

“T meant to tell you before,” she smiled. “My 
father is——.”” I gasped, stared, felt faint, 
rallied. Evenly she continued: “I go to Trin- 
idad once in three months to my lawyer who 
has my allowance for me.” 


Maginelle Driver. Capable of meeting any 
emergency. Nurse, adviser, teacher, cook, 
church organist. The Mexicans still say God 
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dropped her from the sky. None saw her come. 
She is a blessing to their pueblo. 

“Look here, Father Kearney!” I exploded the 
first time I saw him after Maginelle told me 
who she was, “why did you not tell me Magi- 
nelle Driver was not using all of her name?” 

“Tut, tut, can you women keep a secret?” 
he asked me. 


A Visit to Galilee 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


NEW Sunday train to the north took me 

on Easter Sunday from the camp at Sara- 
fand, near Lydda, to Haifa. The line was 
through the fertile plain of Saron, which, with 
its green fields and various flowers, looked at 
its best. The same is true of the glory of Mount 
Carmel, which the train skirts before it enters 
Haifa of Kaifa, the most important city in the 
North, and a rival to Jaffa as the place of the 
future harbour for Palestine. It is of no his- 
torical interest; but Mount Carmel, at the base 
of which it nestles, is all the more sacred. The 
Monastery, the cradle of the Order of Mount 
Carmel, lies at the edge of the mountain 560 
feet above the sea, and overlooking it north, 
west, and south. It can be reached in less than 
an hour by a winding road. Under the High 
Altar of the Church is the sanctuary, viz., the 
cave formerly inhabited by the Prophet Elias. 
There is a community counting over 20; some 
of them reside at another sanctuary on the 
other side of the mountain, the place of Elias’ 
sacrifice, and several priests reside down in 
Haifa, where they are in charge of the parish. 
A number of students from different provinces 
of the Order have the privilege of doing their 
theology in this lovely and holy place. 

A swift motor took us in a short time to 
Nazareth. We passed the village of Cana, the 
place of Our Lord’s first miracle at the inter- 
cession of His holy Mother. The water was no 
doubt drawn from the only spring at the en- 
trance of the village. A Greek Church is sup- 
posed to mark the site of the house where the 
miracle took place. 

Nazareth is unique amongst the holy places 
of Palestine. In the first place it is so hidden 
away that one cannot see it until one reaches 
the first house. Its hidden position, its simplic- 
ity, and poverty were obviously created for 
Our Blessed Lord’s hidden life. The second 
cave of the Annunciation has been less altered 
by decorations than that of Bethlehem or the 
holy Sepulchre. When one says the Gospel of 
the Annunciation in the Mass, or the words: 
“The Word was made flesh,” one feels the suit- 
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ability of the whole environment; it seems all 
so natural and yet so sublimely supernatural. 
Special interest is added by the fact that grad- 
ually the foundations of the Constantian and 
the Crusader’s Basilica and parts of the Mosaic 
floor have been discovered, and shortly a new 
Basilica is to be constructed on the old founda- 
tions. This will be for the exclusive use of 
Catholics, and we shall not be disturbed there 
as in Jerusalem and Bethlehem by schismatic 
Greeks and Armenians and Copts. A new 
church on the old foundation has already been 
built close by, on the spot where Saint Joseph’s 
house stood. Both sanctuaries are situated on 
the slope of the mountain. A little distance 
from it, down in the valley is the only spring 
of Nazareth, from which women fetch the wa- 
ter in large earthenware pots as did Our Bless- 
ed Lady 1900 years ago. From the top of the 
mountain one has a wide outlook on Mount Ta- 
bor, the town of Naim in the plain of Esdrelon, 
and on the mountains of Gelboe, which wit- 
nessed the tragic deaths of Saul and Jonathan. 

The lake of Genezareth or the sea of Galilee 
is reached from Nazareth by a good road at 
Tiberias. Founded at the time of Our Lord 
as a Roman settlement, this town became, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, a centre of the 
Jews and is still attracting Jewish settlers. The 
new road from Tiberias to Damascus leads for 
some 10 miles along the lake passing the spots 
where once Magdale (the home of St. Mary 
Magdalen) and Bethsaide (the birthplace of 
St. Peter) stood; no ruins are visible in either 
place, but the fields surrounding them are very 
fertile. Even from the motor one can gauge 
the danger of boating on the lake. Unexpected 
gushes of strong winds come suddenly down 
from the numerous valleys in different direc- 
tions, and not even experienced boatmen, as 
were the Apostles, are safe. Only a few days 
ago a boat, guided by two experienced men, 
capsized twice within a few minutes; the two 
passengers were saved the first time, but the 
second time both were drowned only a few 
hundred yards from the shore. As this was 
the dangerous season, we refrained from boat- 
ing, and instead of this doubtful pleasure we 
enjoyed a meal of fresh fish from the lake. It 
was on the day when the Gospel of the Mass, 
which we said close to the lake, was of the won- 
derful draught of fishes, and it seems that our 
fishermen had had that day also a very rich har- 
vest. The neighborhood abounds in springs of 
pure and healthy water. 

A walk across fields along the seashore 
brought us to the site of Capernaum or Caphar- 
naum. There are still traces of the old harbour, 
which must have been a very important place 
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before the rise of Tiberias, because the old 
road to Damascus touched the lake here, and 
goods to and from the East were here loaded 
and unloaded. All the neighbourhood is now 
a levelled field of ruins, the only habitation 
being a Franciscan residence inhabited by a sin- 
gle priest. But in front of it the foundations 
and walls and floor of a synagogue have been 
excavated. The bases of pillars are still in their 
place, and several pillars and carved capitals 
have been found. On account of the perfect 
workmanship the second century is suggested 
as the time when it was built; but there is no 
evidence that at that time there was a large and 
rich Jewish corporation in the place. It has, 
therefore, been suggested that it might be the 
one built in Our Lord’s time by the humble 
centurion; because workmen who could con- 
struct Herod’s buildings in Ascalon and on the 
temple area would also be able to build such a 
synagogue; and the fact that amongst the 
many Jewish ornamentations was also an im- 
perial Roman crown that would point to a man 
who wanted to please the Jews without neg- 
lecting loyalty to Caesar. If it could be proved 
that this building is that synagogue mentioned 
in the Gospel, it would be the place where our 
Saviour often preached, where He promised the 
Holy Eucharist (John 6); we should possess 
the steps and the floor which His sacred feet 
trod, the walls and pillars and capitals which 
reverberated from the sound of his voice. 

On our return journey we paid a visit to 
Acre or Acho. There is no road from Haifa 
to it, but motors run along the Mediterranean 
shore. The river Kishon* or Cisson is not 
bridged over, and there is sometimes a diffi- 
culty in fording it. East of Acre King Richard 
pitched his tent. A local prophecy was to the 
effect that Acre would be taken by the English 
if the neighbouring brook Belus approached 
close to the gate of Acre. A few years before 
the war the brook changed its course towards 
the town and this caused great consternation, 
but hag changed back again before touching the 
walls. 

The town became the last stronghold of the 
Knights of St. John after the fall of Jerusalem. 
The walls and the old buildings show that the 
whole town was constructed for defensive pur- 
poses, both against armies and navies. When 
Acre fell, a Christian force still held out at 
Athlit, a harbour town a little more south and 
protected on the east side by a circle of marsh- 
es against attacks by land. By its fall in 
August, 1291, the sacrifices and efforts of the 
Crusaders were undone. There is no prospect 
at present that the Holy Land will again be 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Historic Yorktown 


MAUDE GARDNER 


PLACE dear to every lover of American 

History, and memorable as the scene of 
the surrender of Cornwallis in 1781, is York- 
town, the ancient little village which lies on 
the south bank of the beautiful York River, a 
short distance from where it empties into 
Chesapeake Bay. This river, which the Indians 
called Pamunkey, is a mile wide at Yorktown, 
and the deepest natural channel on the Atlan- 
tic coast. During the World War, many of our 
ships found safe anchorage in the harbor of 
Yorktown, where, on that memorable October 
day when our liberty was gained, the French 
fleet, commanded by Compte de Grasse, formed 
a block against the British vessels. 

Yorktown is one of the first settled towns of 
Virginia, being laid out by order of the King 
in 1691, the town and river taking their names 
from York in England. The amount paid for 
the fifty acres of land on which the town was 
laid off was ten thousand pounds of tobacco, 
for at this time tobacco was recognized as the 
current coin and all purchases were made 
through its medium. The town grew and pros- 
pered and by the time the Revolutionary War 
broke out, it was a thriving little city of over 
three thousand people, and because of its fine 
harbor was the most important port of entry 
in the New World. The first Customs House 
erected in America was built in Yorktown, and 
this ancient building yet stands, an object of 
deepest interest to the stranger and a noted 
landmark of the quaint old town. 

For miles around Yorktown the section is 
rich in historical lore. Only eighteen miles away 
is Jamestown, “Cradle of the Republic”; Wil- 
liamsburg, once the capital of Virginia, is 
twelve miles distant, and just across the river 
is Gloucester, burial place of Nathaniel Bacon 
and the favorite residence of King Powhatan, 
and where John Tyler, tenth President of the 
United states, lived for a time. 

Yorktown has had three great fires, and 
these, with the toll of two cruel’ wars, have 
dwindled the thriving town of colonial days to 
a little village of not more than three hundred 
people. Many of the noted buildings of the old 
days have been destroyed, but some remain and 
these are today carefully preserved and cher- 
ished. There is the old English Tavern, built 
in 1725, in which Washington, Lafayette, and 
Lord Cornwallis were entertained ; Grace Epis- 
copal Church, built in 1700 of a mixture of 
oyster shells, rocks and sand, which has with- 


stood the ravages of time to a marked degree; 
the famous Nelson House, occupied by Corn- 
wallis during those last days before the break- 
ing of the British Empire, and which was fired 
upon by its owner, General Thomas Nelson, in 
an endeavor to rout the enemy; the cannon 
ball being still imbedded in the gable. 

And two miles from our village, on the place 
known as Temple Farm, stands the Moore 
House, where Washington and Cornwallis 
agreed upon the terms of surrender, an act so 
agreeable to the American side, so painful and 
humiliating to the British. It was on the 19th 
of October, 1781, in the room on the right as 
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you enter this building, that the famous Arti- 
cles of Agreement were drawn up—a document 
that meant not only the ending of British rule 
in America, but the birth of a new nation into 
the world. 

The Moore House, which is now owned by 
Dr. W. R. Laegar, was at one time the summer 
home of Governor Alexander Spottswood, and 
was named for his son-in-law, Bernard Moore. 
The building has changed hands a good many 
times, but always the owners have seemed to 
have a reverence for the historic building and 
it has been carefully preserved to the present 
time. Many visitors to the quaint old town on 
the: York River, drive out to the Temple Farm 
to see the old Colonial house where our inde- 
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pendence was achieved and our national exist- 
ence had its beginning. 

Ah! what a day for the American Army! 
What a day for the great commander-in-chief, 
who had sustained and encouraged his men by 
his own example until French as well as Amer- 
icans were proud to serve under such a leader! 
What a glorious victory for all when the men of 
their own race who had ignored and despised 
their brothers in the New World were now 
forced to give up their arms and return to Eng- 
land, humiliated and beaten by the little army 
across the sea, which they had once laughed at 
so scornfully! 

On one of the high bluffs that overlooks 

(Continued on page 39) 


The Holy Grail 


In the seventh panel of the Holy Grail frieze 
decorations in the Boston Public Library, Ed- 
win A. Abbey portrays 


THE CONQUEST OF THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


The next two panels are preliminary to the 
culmination of the sequence of high adventures 
through which Galahad had to pass before ful- 
filling his Quest. In the seventh panel we for 
a second time see Galahad in chain armor worn 
over his robe of red, engaged 
in mortal combat with the 
seven knights who guard the 
gate of the castle where the 
knights of darkness, for they 
impersonate the Seven Dead- 
ly Sins. Here, for the only 
time in the series, we see 
Galahad in positive aggres- 
sive action, depicted in a mili- 
tant phase. At the outset of 
the Quest Galahad had 
donned his chain armor, 
ready for conflict, but upon 
his first path to the Castle of 
the Grail he seems to have 
had no occasion to wear it; 
without it he entered the en- 
chanted hall. Hand-to-hand 
conflict with the world’s evil 
is necessary to the growth of 
the youthful soul. Aided by 
the armor of righteousness, 
the pure knight overcomes 
the Seven Deadly Sins that 
menace the integrity of his 
soul, as they bar the gate to 
the castle where the Active 


Virtues are imprisoned. Galahad here wears his 
golden helmet; and we see the red interior of 
his shield, strapped to his arm, while he wards 
off the blows of his adversaries. The seven 
knights of darkness are in scaly armor, grim 
and gray, and their shields are of steel. The 
seven knights are brothers, and Galahad tells 
them that he has come to destroy the wicked 
customs of the castle. 


(Eighth Panel next month) 





Copyright by Edwin A. Abbey; from a Copley Print 
Copyright by Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston 
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St. Peter Celestine 
A. C. McK. 


NGELS, always present at the Holy Sacri- 

fice of the Mass, became visible, heavenly 
music filled the sanctuary, and unseen bells 
rang with surpassing sweetness when St. Peter 
Celestine celebrated the Divine Mysteries. In 
this way Our Lord made known the holy life 
and pure intention of the saint. 

As a child Peter was visited by the Blessed 
Mother and the angels and saints. They en- 
couraged him in prayer and corrected him when 
at fault. His mother, though a poor widow, 
put him to school. She always felt sure that 
one day he would become a saint. At the age 
of twenty, having been familiar with the prac- 
tice of penance and contemplation almost from 
childhood, he left the schools and retired to a 
solitary mountain. Here he lived three years. 
He was assaulted by evil spirits and suffered 
grievous temptations, but was consoled and 
strengthened by the visits of angels. In time 
the place of his solitude became known and 
many disciples came to him who refused to be 
turned away. The rule of life that St. Peter 
Celestine adopted for his foundation was that 
of St. Benedict. 

Upon the death of Pope Nicholas IV, Peter 
was unanimously chosen as his successor. The 
cardinals appointed him out of pure regard 
for his eminent sanctity and holy life. His 
election met with universal approval. Peter 
alone was afflicted. Accompanied by two kings, 
many cardinals and princes, he could not be 
prevailed on to travel in any other way than 
riding an ass, preferring even to go on foot. 
Thus he proceeded to the cathedral, where 
he was consecrated Bishop of Rome, taking the 
name of Celestine V, from a Latin word which 
means heavenly, pertaining to heaven, where 
he always dwelt in his heart. 

Through his simplicity and want of experi- 
ence in the world, he was sometimes led by 
others into mistakes, which gave occasion for 
complaints. This increased his scruples for 
having taken upon himself so great a charge. 
He lived much in solitude, and-continued his 
austerities amidst the crowds which surrouna- 
ed him, humble in a place of the highest honor 
and poor though in the midst of riches. Re- 
flecting that a pastor is bound to personal at- 
tendance on the duties of his charge, and the 
weight of the dignity of his office becoming 
more and more insupportable, he at length be- 
gan to deliberate whether he might not resign. 
Consulting Cardinal Benedict Cajetan and oth- 
ers skilled in canon law, he was informed that 
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it was within the power of a pope to resign. 
When his resolution became known it was vig- 
orously opposed but no solicitation could cause 
this holy man to change his mind. At a con- 
sistory of cardinals, at which the King of Na- 
ples was present, he read the solemn act of his 
abdiction, laid aside the pontifical robes and 
ornaments, put on his religious habit and came 
down from the throne. Casting himself at the 
feet of the assembly, he begged pardon for his 
faults and exhorted the cardinals to repair the 
mistakes he had made by choosing a worthy 
successor to the Chair of St. Peter. He gave 
up this supreme dignity in the church with 
greater joy than the most ambitious man could 
mount the throne of the richest empire in the 
world. To this the cheerfulness of his counte- 
nance testified no less than his words. 

Quietly he returned to his monastery, where 
he again enjoyed his former intimacy with the 
angels and the saints. On Whitsunday, after 
having celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass with unusual fervor, he foretold that his 
death would occur within a week. The follow- 
ing Saturday, the 19th of May, 1296, as he 
finished the concluding verse of Lauds, “Let 
every spirit bless the Lord,” he calmly closed 
his eyes on this world and his soul passed to 
the company of the angels. 

The Collect of the Mass in his honor reads: 
“O God, who didst elevate the blessed Peter 
Celestine to the Supreme Potificate and inspire 
him through humility to resign, grant, we be- 
seech Thee, that we may deserve after his ex- 
ample to make little of worldly things and hap- 
pily attain the rewards promised to the hum- 
ble.” 


A Visit to Galilee 
(Continued from page 20) 


inhabited by a majority of Catholics or ruled 
by a Catholic government; the very mention- 
ing of such a possibility would be resented by 
Jews and Moslems and non-Catholic Christians. 
—‘“Birmingham Catholic Magazine.” 


To a Priest 


MYRTLE CONGER 


Angels make way for thee, 
Forming a holy aisle 
To the altar throne; 
Bending before thee reverently, 
They, thy prestige own; 
Attending, with humility, 
Thee whose hands enthrone a God. 
Angels make way for thee! 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Another universe has been found. Photographs 
made at the Harvard observatory indicate in the con- 
stellation of Archer, another universe like to ours, 
though smaller. It is the most distant object seen by 
man, and is estimated to be six quintillion miles away. 

—Paint, but not face paint, is recommended as a 
life saver. The New York Health Department is using 
paint rather than fumigation for sterilizing rooms that 
contagious-disease patients have occupied. The paint 
makes the wall non-porous and allows washing. 

—Poison is now dusted over the cotton fields by air- 
plane in an effort to check the ravages of the boll- 
weevil. 

—Chemistry as a crime detector is growing in im- 
portance. Its great field is in the detection of poisons. 
Arsenic may be detected for hours after it has been 
taken into the stomach. The microscope, for the de- 
tection of blood stains, has long been used, but more 
satisfactory chemical tests are now had. Adulteration 
of foods and chemicals is frequent, and for its detec- 
tion elaborate equipment is required. 

—Swinging the eyes from side to side like to the 
pendulum of a clock, and in imagination fixing them 
on some definite object, is said to relieve eye strain. 

—Soft drinks, if carbonated, have been found more 
free from germs than the uncarbonated beverages. 

—Scarlet fever may be the next disease to be sub- 
dued. One set of investigations at Chicago indicates a 
means for testing the susceptibilty of a person for the 
disease. The conclusion shows that less than half the 
people are susceptible. Another set of experiments 
indicates the discovery of a serum as a specific medicine 
for the disease. 

—Platinum costs at present about five times as much 
as gold. Formerly of use chiefly for chemistry, it has 
grown in popularity for expensive jewelry, with a 
consequent rise in price. The world is being searched 
for new deposits, and the latest discovery is announced 
from South Africa. Several companies are now expoit- 
ing the deposits. 

—An analogy for the immortality of the soul has 
been drawn from light by Dr. Henry Norris Russell, 
an astronomer of Princeton. In a simple way, his 
argument can be put as follows. We blow out a 
candle, and the flame disappears. But the light goes 
on, out into space, still a definite entity for ages to 
come. So also with the soul for eternity. 

—A cure for pneumonia hails from Switzerland. 
The remedy, called ‘Antimicrobum,’ claims to have re- 
duced the mortality due to pneumonia from 35 to 2 
per cent. 

—A vast cavern near Carlsbad, New Mexico, explored 
recently, is said to rival, if not surpass, Mammoth 
Cave in size. 

—The mooring mast for the giant dirigibles or air 


ships has come to stay as the practical solution for 
anchorage. It is like a hitching post for a horse, only 
made high enough for the airship to remain in its 
natural element, the air. An extension of the idea 
is to be tried by building such masts on vessels for 
service at sea. 

—Popular interest centers on several attempts now 
under way to encircle the globe with airplanes. Four 
airplanes constitute the entry of the United States for 
the coveted honor of being the first to encircle the 
globe. 

—tThirty per cent more mileage for the autoist by 
painting the inside, not of his, but of the cylinder’s, 
head. A special catalytic agent, mixed with a binder, 
and applied as mentioned, will last for a 15,000 mile 
run. A catalytic agent is one that helps in a chemical 
change, without itself undergoing a change. The gas 
mantle is a familiar example. The new catalytic 
agent helps in the more perfect combustion of the 
gasoline vapor to increase the mileage. 

—Heart beats, broadcasted by a stethoscope or hear- 
ing device, are heard by 75 students along with 
the professor. Electric currents from a very sensitive 
transmitter are amplified through a telephone circuit. 
The student need only plug in to hear. 

—Mosquitoes spread malaria only where the germ 
is found. The disease is absent at very high altitudes 
and in very dry climates. 

—Radio is changing our mental habits. This does 
not refer so much to the adult receiver, who does not 
understand the principles of his set, but rather to the 
youngster whose limited means make it imperative for 
him to experiment with various ‘hook ups’ to get the 
utmost satisfaction from his instruments. This leads 
to the study of the principles of his set,—principles 
that are opening great and unexhausted possibilities 
in the realms of science. 

—A peculiar development of radio is the request 
for radio applause. This is to take the form of letters, 
cards, telegraph or phone messages to the artist broad- 
casting. 

—The dream of the chemist for years has been to 
unite the nitrogen of the air with the gas hydrogen 
to produce ammonia for cheap fertilizer and explosives. 
The process has long been possible in the laboratory 
and is commercially possible where cheap electric cur- 
rent can be had from water power. A further step 
to this goal is announced in the discovery of a new 
catalytic agent that will unite nitrogen and hydrogen. 
The discovery, confirmed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, claims to be one of the most important ad- 
vances of the twentieth century. 

—“Synthol” is a new oil promising great things, 
provided it can be produced on a commercial basis. 
Prepared from coal or peat, it is essentially water 
gas turned into an oil. Experiments with synthol for 
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gasoline motors show better results than with gasoline. 

—Watch that match you threw away after lighting 
it! Such burning matches caused more fires in 1922 
than any other agent. The loss from this source was 
over one-fifth of the total, and comes close to twenty- 
six million dollars. 

—The wild oyster has been tamed. We are acquaint- 
ed with the artificial propagation of fish, but the oyster 
did not lend itself to such methods. The New York 
State Conservation Commission, however, has found a 
method for the commercial propagation and culture 
of the oyster. The first work will be to increase the 
yield of the seed. Then the Commission hopes to take 
up the culture so as to select or improve the quality. 

—California furnishes a beetle that eats lead, and 
now it claims a larva or maggot that lives in petroleum. 
or oil. Oil is fatal to other larvae, and this makes the 
claim so remarkable. The fly which develops from 
the larva lives near the oil pools, but is killed by oil. 

—Wolves, coyotes, prairie dogs, and other western 
pests, are being exterminated as a result of systematic 
killing. The Federal Government and the various 
States spent nearly a million dollars last year for this 
purpose. It is difficult to estimate the damage to crops, 
sheep, cattle, etc., from such pests, but the gain far 
outbalances the expenditure. 

—How much per mile does your automobile cost? 
The Detroit Bureau of the Wall Street Journal gath- 
ered actual data from owners, and from companies 
operating fleets of trucks, figuring everything, for 
example, first cost, depreciation, wages, garage rent, 
ete. The cost per mile for light cars, e. g., a Ford, a 
Chevrolet, or Overland, was found to be about five 
cents a mile for family cars. For commercial service, 
the cost was found to be less, one large company oper- 
ating at a cost of not quite four cents a mile. It is 
figured that five dollars a week will run the light 
family car and provide for replacement at the end of 
seven years. 

—tThe acceptance by the Smithsonian Institution of 
films whose seals are not to be broken till after 5,000 
years, leads the Power Plant Engineering to write the 
release as it may appear after the same period. In 
part, it is as follows: “Notice! Focus in on Radio- 
photogram Station B 1993 XC at 7:35 tonight. Mo- 
tion pictures taken 5,000 years ago show the primitive 
state of civilization in 1924! Cumbersome methods for 
the generation of power and crude snaillike transpor- 
tation facilities of that bygone age faithfully por- 
trayed! See the quaint customs and curious conven- 
tions of the people of those remote generations—their 
arrogance, their conceit, their simplicity of mind, their 
vanity.” 

—Pumping blood from a healthy person to a sick or 
wounded person, as a means of cure, was on the point 
of being abandoned as a medical aid, owing to the 
danger of the blood clotting. But in late years, the 
addition of a certain chemical to prevent clotting, and 
the experience that the chemical was harmless to the 
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patient, has again brought this procedure to the front. 
“APPLIED SCIENCE” 


—Ritual dances, if respectful, are allowed to the 
Indians. The other kind is reserved to certain whites. 

—If we consider the average quality of modern writ- 
ing, the illiterate do not miss much. 

—tThe altitude record for public officials is said to 
be held by the.man who is above suspicion. 

—Radio and the baby behave best after the company 
has left. 

—A knock indicates the loss of horse power. 

—The world may be made safe for democracy, but 
the ordinary pedestrian wishes the highways were made 
safe. 

—Wanted by orators—A radio set that will send back 
applause. 

—Education pays everybody but the educators. 

—Spring in the air! Many a walker has to. 

—tThe sun is called the greatest physician in the 
world, but during last March, it was difficult to get an 
appointment. 

—Wanted—Press critics to tell the truth about new 
models of cars. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—Rev. Joseph A. Murray, S. J., was consecrated 
Bishop of Honduras, on March 19th, at St. Francis 
Xavier Church, St. Louis. Archbishop Glennon, the 
officiating prelate, was assisted by Bishop Chartrand, 
of Indianapolis, and Bishop Schuler, S. J., of El Paso, 
Texas. : 

—At the present time there are said to be 8,600 
women university students in Germany. Of this num- 
ber forty-five per cent are enrolled in the faculty of 
medicine, while twenty per cent are taking national 
economy. 

—wWithin the past few years a number of Sisters 
have been killed or seriously injured by automobiles 
or trucks. One of the most recent victims to meet 
death in this way was the Dominican Sister Mary 
Austin, who was run over by an automobile truck as 
she was about to board a street car. Death was al- 
most instantaneous. The crowd that gathered knelt 
reverently while a priest from St. Stanislaus Church 
said the prayers for the dying. 

—In elevating Archbishops Mundelein, of Chicago, 
and Hayes, of New York, to the cardinalate, the Holy 
Father has conferred a signal favor upon the United 
States, which now has four members in the sacred col- 
lege. This mark of esteem has ben shown especially 
because of the abundant alms that America has sent 
to the sufferers in Europe. 

—The Sisters of Mercy, who conduct Mount St. 
Mary’s College, at Plainfield, New Jersey, have pur- 
chased Georgian Court, the Lakewood home of George 
Jay Gould and Edith Kingdom Gould. This beautiful 
property consists of more than 200 acres and contains 
many gardens and stretches of wooded lands. 

—Under the spiritual guidance of Archbishop Pae- 
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ger, O. F. M., of Santa Fe., one hundred American 
Catholic pilgrims set sail from New York on March 
19th for the Holy Land, Rome, and other places of 
interest in Europe. On the evening of the 18th the 
pilgrims assembled in St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the 
solemn blessing which is provided in the ritual for 
those who go on a journey. 

—tThe diocese of Pittsburgh launched on March 29th 
a campaign for raising $3,000,000 to finance a com- 
prehensive parochial school program for the entire 
diocese. Four hundred priests of the diocese gave a 
splendid example of liberality by contributing to this 
fund out of their own private means more than $350,- 
000, mortgaging their salaries for five years to enable 
them to do so. The aim is to provide a Catholic educa- 
tion for all the 54,000 children of the diocese. The 
Holy Father praised this educational program and 
imparted the apostolic benediction to all who should 
assist in its accomplishment. 

—At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Catholic Press Association of the United States and 
Canada, held at Chicago in January, it was decided 
that the Catholic Press Convention meet at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on May 23 and 24. 

—Mr. J. H. Meier, of Chicago, who published the 
first Directory of the Catholic Press Association, in 
1923, has announced that he has in preparation the 
Directory for 1924. The Directory, which contains 
much general information, is a powerful aid in obtain- 
ing the patronage of advertisers, who have finally be- 
gun to look upon the Catholic press as a force to be 
reckoned with. . 

—A National Congress of Catholic Education and a 
Pedagogical Exhibition are to take place at Madrid, 
Spain, this spring. The International Congress of 
Family Education will also take place in the same city. 

—The Rt. Rev. Stephen Zadravecz, O. F. M., a man 
of brilliant parts and an eloquent orator, at the invi- 
tation of Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, 
has come to the United States to give missions to his 
Hungarian fellow countrymen. 

—During Lent the Redemptorist Fathers conducted 
a seven days’ retreat in St. Paul’s Chapel at the State 
University of Wisconsin. Although the weather was 
cold and classes began at 8 a. m., Mass and instruc- 
tion at 6:45 were well attended. The chapel, which 
seats 400, was filled to capacity each evening. 

—tThe Official Catholic Directory for 1924, which has 
just been issued, shows that the Catholic population 
of the United States now numbers 18,559,787, which 
is 298,994 in excess of last year’s report. In the 104 
archdioceses, dioceses, and vicariates-apostolic there 
are 23,159 priests. Although 343 priests died during 
1923, there was an increase of 614. During the past 
year 199 churches were established. According to the 
statistics there are 550 more ecclesiastical students in 
the seminaries than last year. In the parochial schools 
there is an attendance of 1,998,376 children, an increase 
of 65,956. 
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EUCHARISTIC 


—tThe International Eucharistic Congress will con- 
vene at Amsterdam, Holland, from July 22nd to 27th. 
A number of Americans will be in attendance. 

—Because of unsettled conditions, the National 
Eucharistic Congress of Mexico has been postponed 
from March to October. 

—Nearly 1000 men, delegates of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Conference, from parishes in the city, received 
Holy Communion in a body at St. Leo’s Church, St. 
Louis, on March 9th. Archbishop Harty, a former 
pastor of this church, who happened to be in the city, 
celebrated the Mass and preached. 

—Three churches at Portland, Oregon, were broken 
into after midnight on March 15th. In each instance 
the tabernacles were opened, the sacred particles were 
scattered about on the altars, and the ciboriums were 
stolen. 


BENEDICTINE 


—Sister Benedict, O. S. B., who is in charge of the 
X-ray laboratory of St. Mary’s Hospital, Duluth, Minn., 
after successful examination on March Ist, received a 
certificate as registered radiologist. She is the only 
person in Duluth to hold this distinction. 

—The diamond jubilee of the foundation of Geth- 
semani Abbey, which is in the diocese of Louisville, 
the golden jubilee of the ordination of its venerable 
Abbot, Rt. Rev. Edmond M. Obrecht, O. C. R., and the 
silver pubilee of his blessing as Abbot, form a triple 
jubilee that will be celebrated on May 21st. 


MISSIONS 

—Sancian Island, where St. Francis Xavier died, 
has come ynder the spiritual care of the priests of 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 

—A new order of missionary sisters, who follow the 
rule of St. Dominic, has been founded in County Cavan, 
Ireland. The new order will labor among the pagans 
of central Africa. 

—Father Farmer, S. J., formerly a Methodist mis- 
sionary to China, was recently ordained in Europe for 
the Chinese missions. Father Farmer, who is an 
American, is in the United States on a visit. 

—Another Chinese missionary and also an American, 
Rev. Clifford King, S. V. D., who was ordained in 
China a few years ago, visited his mother in Holy 
Family parish at Denver recently. It was due to Fa- 
ther King’s zeal for the missions in his seminary days 
that the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade owes its 
origin. Father King will spend some months in this 
country collecting alms for the furtherance of his work 
in China. 


—The report of mission work among the Indians 
and the Negroes, for the year 1923, is very encourag- 
ing. While there is in general a great lack of means, 
priests, and sisters for carrying on the grand work of 
evangelizing these two races, the outlook is bright. In 
the dioceses that receive allotments of these mission 
funds there are 1,128,703 Indians, and half of them 
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are Catholic. The colored race, however, does not make 
so good a showing. There are at least 10,000,000 
Negroes in the United States, but only about 2% per 
cent is Catholic. There are two colored sisterhoods 
and a few colored priests, besides a number of white 
priests and sisters laboring for the conversion of these 
races. At Baltimore the Josephite Fathers are educat- 
ing a number of colored youths for the priesthood. 
The Fathers of the Divine Word have a seminary in 
Mississippi exclusively for colored youths who are pre- 
paring for the ministry among their own people. Pray- 
er, money, and vocations are needed to make these ef- 
forts a success. 


Benedictine Chronicle 
Dom ADELARD BovuviLuiers, O. S. B. 


“The Liturgy Abroad and its Apostleship” is a very 
timely and interesting volume for Benedictine readers. 
Though it is true that Rome, the “mother and mistress 
of churches,” does not as yet play the principal réle 
in the liturgical movement which her situation as the 
center of Catholicity asigns her, nevertheless the Ital- 
ian publications mention two great churches. The 
Church of St. Anselmo in Urbe and the Basilica of 
St. Paul outside-the-walls conduct their services with 
an extreme liturgical purity——Belgium holds the first 
place in the apostleship of liturgy. Closely following 
Belgium is Holland. In England, Catholics have not 
as yet done for liturgy all one would expect of that 
rich and cultured country where the old Benedictine 
evangelization has left deep traces and where every 
one is born, in a way, with love for rites and rubrics. 
The Anglicans with their “Alcuin Club,” “Henry Brad- 
shaw Society,” and “Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge” have done more for the scientific study of 
liturgy than the English Catholics. In Germany the 
work and interest for liturgy is admirable. The Arch- 
abbey of Beuron publishes the “Texte and Arbeiten” 
and “Benediktinische Monatschrift.” Seiburg Abbey 
on the Rhine publishes an illustrated review of litur- 
gical art, the “Liturgie and Kunst.” The abbeys of 
Maria Laach, Beuron, Coesfeld, Ettal have given birth 
to an “Association for the Advancement of Liturgical 
Science.”—It may be interesting to note that Dom von 
Lenz, the initiator of the Beuronkunst, is a nonage- 
narian and is still active in painting. Dom Suitbert 
Kraemer of Beuron has given some new ideas to the 
casting of chalices. Maria Laach exercises a liturgical 
influence on the young artists of Diisseldorf Academy 
and these students willingly and eagerly hearken to the 
word of Abbot Heuregen who insistingly strives for 
“an interior theocentric and Christocentric world.” This 
is the Maria Laach movement. Much more could be 
said of other countries, for instance, the progress of 
Gregorian chant in America and liturgical art in 
Switzerland, but space does not permit. We might con- 
clude by saying that the principal writer of this im- 
portant work is Dom Lambert Beauduin who is also 
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editor of the review, “Liturgical Questions.” He is, 
first of all, a theologian, writing and teaching at Rome. 
Other monks, collaborating in the work, are giving 
studies in liturgy, either as historians or rubricists, 
estheticians or archeologists—all specialists in their 
own fields. 

AMERICA :—“Church Music Review” has recently pub- 
lished an acticle on Dom Bédos, O. S. B. (1709-1779). 
This learned mathematician is always met with when 
one enters the realm of pipe organ building. Dom 
Bédos was professed a Benedictine when only sixteen 
years old. In 1751, desirous of perfecting his talents 
as an organ builder, he went to the Abbey of St. Martin 
of Weingarten in Suabia to study the monumental or- 
gan which comprised 6666 pipes with a 32 foot dia- 
pason. Dom Bédos had his headquarters at the royal 
Abbey of St. Denis where a group of monks under his 
guidance built many pipe organs for the abbey churches 
of the Maurist Benedictines. It was at St. Denis Ab- 
bey that Dom Bédos published his three folio volumes 
on the Art of the Organ Builder. The work, begun 
in 1776 was completed in 1788. It is a work that has 
served as a basis for all later work on the same sub- 
ject. 

BELGIUM :—“Guelphs and Ghibellines,” by Dom Pou- 
let, O. S. B., is just published in two volumes (Collec- 
tion Lovanium). The struggle between the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines contained two principal interests, 
often misunderstood: the liberty of the Church; the 
liberty of Italy. These two volumes contain directive 
ideas on three hundred years of history regarding the 
Guelphism of the great Popes and the intrigues of the 
parties, which had no other motive than that of pre- 
serving for the Church its full independence. 

GERMANY :—“Die Abteikirche St. Willibrord in Ech- 
ternach” is given us by Dr. M. R. Standt. This interest- 
ing octavo of 87 pages and 28 illustrations gives an 
account of the Echternach Basalica as far back as 1016- 
1031. It is a rare monument of the primitive Roman 
art, preserved almost intact, and is situated between 
the Rhine and the Meuse, the conflux of the two civili- 
zations that have molded Europe. The tomb of St. 
Willibrord, Benedictine, is still there and it is well 
frequented. This tomb was the once important abbey 
of Echternach belonging to the great order of Benedic- 
tine Cluniacs. Dr. Standt’s illustrations are original 
and his work in the ensemble denotes a sure method. 

The visit of the Oberammergau Players to the United 
States stirs the interest of many to the history of the 
Passion Play. The first production took place in Ober- 
ammergau in 1633 from the text of the Benedictine, 
Rosmer. Later the bombastic style was reduced to a 
simpler form by the Benedictine Knippelberger; the 
parts to be rendered in this country will be from the 
version of Pater Otmar Weiss, in dignified prose. 

ENGLAND:—“The Holy Mass Properly Explained,” 
by the Very Rev. Eugene Vandeur, O. S. B., D. D., and 
translated from the French by Dom Vincent Gilbert- 
son, O. S. B., is printed by Burns, Oates and Wash- 
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bourne, London. Our readers may be glad to know of 
this unpretentious yet most valuable little book by an 
earnest liturgical scholar. Dom Vandeur’s book is not 
a series of meditations on the Mass nor is it merely a 
dry-as-dust scientific textbook. It takes us through the 
Ordinary of the Mass, giving a concise explanation of 
each ceremony. This explanation is largely historical, 
and it is real history—not vague, inaccurate notes that 
are often thought good enough for the laity. Dom 
Vandeur takes account of recent research and quotes 
freely from his sources. Yet the book is really a pop- 
ular book; it would be an excellent present for an 
intelligent schoolboy. It is simple and sober, at once 
more critical and less rhetorical than Dom Gueranger’s 
“Explanations.” Indeed, I think that it is a better 
book than either Father Gavin’s or Father Lucas’, ad- 
mirable as these are in many ways. It would be par- 
ticularly useful for a recent convert or a non-Catholic 
who is interested in, or puzzled by, the ceremonies of 
Holy Mass. 

Excavations begun more than twenty years ago on 
the old Abbey of St. Augustine of Canterbury have re- 
cently brought to light many important discoveries. 
Interrupted during the war, these excavations have 
since taken great activity. In 1920 there were dis- 
covered the entire nave to the western portal, the south- 
ern transept and the chapel of St. Ann. It is believed 
that the flooring dates back to the days of St. Augus- 
tine (6th century). 

ROME:—Dom Placide de Meester, teacher at St. Ath- 
anasius College in Rome and Procurator in Rome for 
the Belgian Benedictine Congregation has just been 
named Consultor of the Holy Congregation “Pro 
Ecclesia Orientali.” 

FRANCE:—The “Pax Collection” has just been aug- 
mented by a little work entitled: “The Immaculate 
Conception of Mary.” It is a masterpiece of reason 
and piety. Dom del Marmol, in easy and simple man- 
ner, has translated into English this gem of Eadmer’s 
who was a disciple and biographer of St. Anselm. It 
antedated the publication of the dogma by seven 
centuries. Another little gem for the crown of Mary. 

The second English edition of “The True Apostolate,” 
by Dom Chautard, Lord Abbot of Sept-Fons Abbey, is 
now published. It contains in its solid doctrine wise 
counsels and practical directions. It is, in its English 
dress, addressed to all those who are regularly engaged 
in the care of souls. The first French edition, published 
in 1912, was praised by Popes Pius X and Benedict 
XV. In 1916 it had reached its sixth French edition 
and 50,000 copies have already been sold. What more 
need he said? 

The Ciés Company has given us a new edition of a 
work on St. Lydwine von Schiedam by the celebrated 
Benedictine oblate J. K. Huysmans. The book is ele- 
gant in every respect as to the excellence of paper, 
choice of characters and inks and extreme care has been 
taken with the drawings and engravings. It will be 
the delectation of the true bibliophile. Of all Huys- 
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man’s writings this work is declared by many to be 
his very best. His presentation of St. Lydwine’s 
thirty years of suffering on her bed is extremely well 
handled. 

The Benedictine nuns of St. Louis-du-Temple, Paris, 
have published organ accompaniments to Dom Pothier’s 
“Cantus Mariales.” The “Cantus Mariales” is a col- 
lection of 56 motets, sequences, canticles, etc., written 
in neo-Gregorian chant by the Lord Abbot Pothier, 
who has passed fifty-two of his fifty-four sacerdotal 
years in the cloister. The writer of the accompani- 
ments, a nun and real artist, has constructed them with 
taste, on serious bases, clothing the text and melody 
discreetly and artistically. Letters of approbation from 
Abbot Dom Pothier and his Prior, Dom Lucian David, 
are inserted after the harmonizer’s preface. All ac- 
companists who will see and use the work will thank 
the learned and humble nun for having published her 
accompaniments. I myself might humbly say that I 
have read nothing so discreet and tonal in Gregorian 
Chant harmonization. 

“The Eucharistic Liturgies,” by Dom Francis Mo- 
réau. The author of this volume is a specialist in the 
Byzantine rite and has spent many years comparing 
the Eucharistic texts of the Eastern churches (Sts. 
John Chrystostom and Basil) with the western Masses 
(Gallican, Mozarabic, Ambrosian, Roman). The texts 
are presented in two columns. An appendix gives the 
translations of many liturgical texts of the Synagogue, 
most of them, up to the present time, unknown in Cath- 
olic centers, the resemblance of which to certain 
Christian texts is very striking. The volume will rec- 
ommend itself, not only to specialists, but to all those 
(clerics and people in the world) who are interested in 
the study of religion and that branch of it (Liturgy) 
which, at this time, more than ever before is so pop- 
ular. 


Vitamins 


INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vitamins, a word that has come into common use 
in the last few years, has assumed an important posi- 
tion in dietetics, says a bulletin issued by the Publicity 
Bureau of the Indiana State Medical Association. A 
comprehension of the general principles which under- 
lie the selection of a well balanced diet, and an in- 
telligent point of view, continues the bulletin, is ob- 
viously of paramount interest to everyone. 

The word is made up of two words, one, “vita,” 
meaning life, and the other “amine,” a chemical ex- 
pression used to describe a particular class of sub- 
stances which are basic in action and contain nitro- 
gen. The word, however, is usually spelled “V-i-t-a-m- 
i-n.” 

It has long been known that food should be composed 
of carbohydrates or starches, fats and proteins, collec- 
tively termed “organic nutrients,” but it was not until 
comparatively recently that another important fact was 
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learned with regard to the proteins in diet. This be- 
came known largely through animal experimentation, 
and it was found that proteins differ greatly in nutri- 
ent value. Not only must the body have its proper 
quantity of proteins each day, but that it is quite fas- 
tidious as to the kind of proteins which it demands. 

In 1911, however, came the introduction of the vitam- 
in-hypothesis, which has not changed these basic prin- 
ciples, but which has supplemented knowledge and ad- 
ded a factor of great significance. 

The first knowledge of vitamins came from a study 
of a disease prevalent in the East and known as beri- 
beri. It occurs among people’ who live largely on a 
rice diet and its dietary origin has been suspected for 
years. 

About 1896, a Dutch physician in Java discovered 
more or less accidentally, that chickens fed on polished 
rice developed a similar disease. Later he concluded 
the disease was probably not due to the eating of the 
rice so much as to the eating of rice which had been 
polished through the removal of the brown outer coat. 
In other words, he belived, it was the lack of some sub- 
stance in the rice polishings which made the fowls ill 
of a particular disease. 

The subject attracted attention and later a Polish 
chemist spent much time in attempting to isolate from 
rice polishings the pure substance which was supposed 
to exist in them, and which would prevent the devel- 
opment of the disease. After much work he thought 
he had obtained this substafice in pure form and he 
called it Vitamin. 

He also described certain diseases as “deficiency dis- 
eases” because he thought they were caused by the 
lack in diet of this particular substance. Among the 
diseases he placed beri-beri, scurvy, rickets, and pel- 
lagra. His idea was that all these diseases were due 
to the lack of one definite substance in the diet of the 
individual sufferer and he believed that by supplying 
this one subsance the patients could be cured or the 
disease prevented. 

Investigations made by himself and by others sub- 
sequently have shown that his ideas were not entirely 
correct. Along with the study of beri-beri and “de- 
ficiency diseases” another series of experiments have 
been carried on by feeding animals on purified food 
stuffs which theoretically would meet all requirements 
of nutrition and growth, but which fail to do so. In 
other words, it was found that the feeding of animals 
on what was regarded as a well-balanced ration, did 
not always supply everything necessary for nutrition 
and growth. These investigations supplemented the 
knowledge gained from the study of beri-beri and other 
“deficiency diseases.” 

As a result of these lines of study, it was finally 
found that there did exist certain unidentified accessory 
dietary factors, absolutely essential for nutrition and 
growth. These are called “Vitamins” and they are es- 
sential to man’s diet. They appear all alike in being 
very potent in very small amounts. So far they have 
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defied chemical separation in pure form, and they can- 
not be identified except by physiological effects. They 
are widespread in nature and are found in a great 
many articles of food. 

Up to the present time there are known about six of 
these substances which are not named, but which are 
lettered and called Vitamins A, B, C, D, and so on. 
For instance, scurvy is believed to be due to the lack 
of Vitamin C, which is found abundantly in fresh 
fruit juices, and fresh vegetables of many kinds. 
Rickets is believed due to a lack of Vitamin A, in which 
cod liver oil is especially rich. Beri-beri is thought to 
be due to a lack of Vitamin B, and so on through the 
list. 

Their function is peculiar, and can perhaps best 
be understood by a mechanical analogy which has been 
formulated by some writer. One may compare the body 
and its foods to a gasoline engine and its motor, the 
organic foodstuffs such as fats, sugars and starches 
to the fuel for the engine, the proteins and some of 
the mineral matters to the materials of which the 
motor is made, other mineral matters to the lubricant, 
and the vitamin to the ignition spark whose own ener- 
gy is insignificant, but without which the engine can- 
not run. 

Vitamins should be obtained from food supplies, and 
not from nostrum venders. Through the selection of a 
proper food supply the body will get an abundant sup- 
ply of these precious substances. 


The Crusade for Vocations 


The Catholic Hospital Association of the United 
States and Canada, through Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S. J., 
has inaugurated “A Crusade for Vocations,” which 
is to be held throughout the month of May. We append 
an excerpt from a bulletin that bears the approbation 
of Archbishop Messmer, of Milwaukee. 


A WEEK OF INTENSIVE PRAYER AND THOUGHT CONCERN- 
ING VOCATIONS 


Beginning with the first Sunday in May, we ask all 
to observe “Vocation Week,” or eight days of fervent 
prayer and earnest thought concerning vocations. Let 
the Pastors preach on vocations at all the Masses of 
the first Sunday of May and let pamphlets or leaflets 
about vocations be distributed or sold at the church 
doors. Let all the Sodalities and other societies hold 
special meetings to hear an instruction on vocations 
and to offer up special prayers for their increase. Let 
the evening devotions include special prayers for voca- 
tions. In general, let all be encouraged to read and 
think much during the week on this important subject. 
(The booklet, a Month of Devotions to Mary, Patroness 
of Vocations, will supply material. See the biblio- 
graphy at the end of this article.) 


A MONTH OF PRAYER FOR VOCATIONS 


Beginning with the first day in May we earnestly 
ask all to devote their whole month to prayer for the 
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increase of vocations. For this purpose, the usual 
May devotions held in most churches in the evening 
may be directed specially to prayers for vocations. In 
the booklet already mentioned, “A Month of Devotions 
to Mary, Patroness of Vocations,” will be found sug- 
gestions for the exercises and also a prayer for every 
day of the month, recalling different mysteries and in- 
cidents in the life of the Blessed Virgin, and asking 
the Holy Mother by the memory of those cherished 
favors of God, to obtain through her intercession a 
great increase in vocations for the various needs of the 
Church. In this way, the minds of the pupils will be 
directed toward this important subject and while pray- 
ing for vocations, they will become more anxious to 
see them multiply and more willing to assist those 
who are called by God to religion. 

Let all who are interested in the welfare of the 
Church take up this crusade themselves and do all in 
their power that others may be induced to promote it. 


A SUGGESTION PLAN FOR INCREASING VOCATIONS 


“The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the Harvest that 
He send forth laborers into His harvest.”—Matthew 
9:37,38. 

From every side comes word of the need of more and 
still more vocations to the Sisterhoods. So many and 
so various are the good works entrusted to Religious 
women that the demands upon them constantly multi- 
ply. In hospitals no less than in schools and refuges 
and in all manner of charitable institutions, the harvest 
is indeed white and ready for the gleaners. As never 
before we must multiply our petitions to God to send 
more laborers into His vineyard. 

But while we pray with intense earnestness and 
confidence for more vocations, we must at the same 
time use all the means at our hands to increase the 
number of those who heed God’s invitation to the 
teligious life. The true nature of a Religious voca- 
tion is not sufficiently understood. The immense re- 
wards of such a life are not adequately appreciated. 
The great opportunities of service are not brought 
home sufficiently to our young folk nor is their generos- 
ity and supernatural self-sacrifice always strengthened 
enough to overcome the allurements of the world. 

We must pray and we must work for more vocations. 
God has put into our hands abundant means of increas- 
ing the number of those who will volunteer for His sub- 
lime and meritorious service. “God wills it!” the 
stirring cry of the Crusaders of old, may well be 
upon our lips as we take up this spiritual crusade to 
conquer souls for Christ.... Let us all unite in a con- 
certed effort to increase the number of God’s intimate 
friends and closest followers in the Religious life. It is 
the great need of the age and of the Church. “God wills 
it! God wills it!” 


SoME WORKS ON VOCATIONS 


What Shall I be? 
Press, New York; 10¢. 


By F. Cassilly, S. J. America 
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Convent Life. By M. J. Scott, S. J. Kennedy & Com- 
pany, New York; $1.25. 

Teaching for God. By E. F. Garesché, S. J. Loyola 
Press, Chicago; 10¢. 

A Month of Devotions to Mary, Patroness of Voca- 
tions. By E. F. Garesché, S. J. The Queen’s Work 
Press, St. Louis; 10¢. 

In Thy Courts. By Vignat, S. J. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York; 25¢. 

Paradise on Earth. By Natale, S. J. Benziger Broth- 
ers, New York and Chicago; 50¢. 

The Religious State. St. Alphonsus Ligouri. B. 
Herder, St. Louis; 18¢. 

The Guiding Star. H.L.Kilner & Co., Philadelphia; 5¢. 

The Choice of a State of Life. Rossignoli, S. J. John 
Murphy Co., Baltimore; $1.00. 

Vocations to the Teaching Orders. Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, D. D. Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Ind.; 5¢. 

Vocations. Doyle, S. J. 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 6¢. 

Out of Many Hearts. Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

A Short Catechism of Religious Vocations. Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet, St. Joseph’s Novitiate, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

A Gateway to the Religious Life. 
Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Vocation Explained, Matrimony, Virginity, The Reli- 
gious State and the Priesthood. By a Vincentian Broth- 
er. Benziger Bros.; 12¢. 

Am I Also Called? A pamphlet. Published by St. 
Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho; 10¢. 

Vocations to the Priesthood. By Rev. F. X. Stein- 
brecher. The Catholic Educational Association, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and may be *procured from the American 
Foreign Missionary Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Choice of a State of Life. By Fr. E. G. Rossignoli, 
S. J., translated from the French. The John Murphy 
Company, Baltimore; $1.00. 

Towards the Altar. By Rev. J. M. Lelen, Papers on 
Vocation to the Priesthood. B. Herder Book Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 15¢. 

Towards the Eternal Priesthood. A treatise on the 
divine call. By Reverend Lelen. B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; 15¢. 

Towards the Sanctuary. By Reverend Lelen. B. 
Herder Book Company; 25¢. 


IC. T. Society, 407 Bergen 


Brothers of the 


Pulchra ut Luna 
P. K. 


“Who is she that cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as 
the moon....?” Cant. 6:9. 
Into the dazzling splendor of the sun at noon 
We cannot gaze, 
But feast our eyes upon the Queen of Night, the moon, 
Who all her rays, 
Her Beauty borrows from her royal lord, the King of 
Day, 
And o’er her myriad subjects holds her peaceful sway. 


O Mary, purest mirror, all thy wondrous light 
Is not thine own, 
But a reflection of that Luminary bright, 
Thy God and Son, 
Who placed thee in the sky to cheer our dreary way, 
Until dark night should yield to perfect day. 





y> 

















AGNES BROWN HERING 


MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—There are some 
children, alas, to whom Easter Sunday has no further 
significance than a time to don new spring finery, color 
eggs, and tell stories about the Easter rabbit, and the 
nest of little fluffy, yellow chickens. The editor is 
thankful that the readers of her “Corner” know and 
understand the true significance of the feast. Now 
that Easter is past, we know, from the story we read 
in our Bible, that Ascension Day is at hand, for we 
are told that forty days after Easter our Divine Lord 
ascended into Heaven. Ascension Day falls on May 29. 
Since all of us love to read the story again and again, 
the editor will tell it for you. 


The Ascension of Jesus 


“In doubt, in fear, th’ Apostles stayed 
Close-shut within a room— 
Although they knew Our Saviour was 
No longer in the tomb. 
When lo! He stood there, in their midst 
And, ‘Peace be to you!’ said. 
At which they knelt and worshipped Him 
Now risen from the dead. 


“For forty days He came and went 
And comforted His own; 
Sad were their hearts to feel that He 
Must leave them all alone. 
Until at last He led the way 
Unto the mountain height— 
And sending them to preach His name 
Was lifted from their sight.” 


The Apostles were sitting in the room where they 
had eaten the Last Supper with Jesus. They had 
heard that He was risen from the dead, but they were 
somewhat doubtful as to whether or not the state- 
ment was true. They knew that He had said that He 
would rise from the dead, or words to that effect. 
“Destroy this temple,” He had said to His enemies, 
“and in three days I will rebuild it.” The meaning 
of His words were not quite clear to his followers, 
but while they were talking and wondering if this 
could be true, that Jesus was risen from the dead, He 
appeared in the midst of them and said, “Peace be to 
you. ItisI. Fear not.” The Apostles were very much 
frightened. Jesus said to them, “Why are you afraid? 
See the marks of the nails in my hands, and in my feet. 
Here is the wound in my side made by the lance.” 
Then the Apostles no longer doubted that this was in- 
deed their dear Master, and they were very, very happy. 

After this, seven of the Apostles were one day on 
the sea of Tiberias. Peter said, “I shall go a-fishing,” 
and the others said that they wished to go also. They 
caught no fish that night. In the morning Jesus stood 
on the shore, but the disciples did not know Him. 
He said to them, “Have you no meat?” They told Him 
that they had fished all night but had caught nothing. 
He said to them, “Cast down the net on the right side 
of the ship and you shall find fish.” They did as they 


were told, and drew in a multitude of fishes. Seeing 
what had happened, John, the beloved disciple, who was 
one of the number, knew that this Man was Jesus, and 
he said to Peter, “It is the Lord.” 

Besides this, Jesus did many other things during the 
days that followed His Resurrection on Easter Sunday 
morning. On the fortieth day following His Resur- 
rection, the Apostles being gathered together on Mount 
Olivet, not far from Jerusalem, where the Savior used 
to go to pray and where, the night that Judas be- 
trayed Him, He had spent an hour in agony sweating 
blood that trickled to the ground. Here He appeared 
to them and spoke to them for the last time. He had 
told them the night before He died that He would 
have to leave them, and they felt very sad indeed. He 
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told them that He was going back to His Father in 
Heaven, and that He would get ready for them their 
places in Heaven, and that after they had worked and 
suffered for a time they would join Him in Heavennever 
again to be separated from Him. He told them other 
things also to console them. He then blessed them for 
the last time, and while they were watching Him, He 
began slowly to rise into the air. How they longed 
to keep Him with them! They strained their eyes as 
they watched him rise higher and higher until at last 
a cloud hid Him from their sight. Even then, they 
continued to watch, hoping that they might be granted 
another glimpse, for their hearts had gone with Him 
beyond the clouds. 

While they remained there gazing up into the clouds, 
an angel appeared to them saying, “Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand you looking up to heaven? This Jesus who 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come, as 
you have seen Him going into Heaven.” Comforted 
with these words the disciples left the spot and re- 
turned to the room of the Last Supper, where with 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and other holy women, they 
spent the days following in prayer, and thus their 
hearts were united with their divine Lord and Master. 


Inflorescence 


Fuzzy pussies on the willows, 
A-growing by the brook, 

Didn’t you feel shivery 

When you had your picture “took”? 


And did your mamma catkin 

Make you a coat of fur, 

And does it keep you nice and warm, 
And have you learned to purr? 


And when the sun shines warm and bright 
And skies no longer grieve, 
Do you lay aside your furry robes 
And then prepare to leave? 
Agnes Brown Herirg. 


The Lost Sheep 


It was a beautiful Sunday morning. Steve Hall, 
a young, robust, healthy-looking chap of eighteen, was 
on his way to Mass. It was the annual Communion 
day of the Holy Name Society. He quickened his 
steps, for he had no desire of being late. As he ap- 
proached a near by saloon, a man appeared in the door- 
way. He seemed partly intoxicated. As they met, the 
man said, “Where are you going in such a hurry?” 

“I am late for Mass,” replied Steve. 

“You don’t know any one when you are dressed, you 
saintly looking devil,” he replied. 

Steve’s heart beat fast, and his blood was boiling 
with anger. A number of men had emerged from the 
saloon. One of them pulled Steve’s Holy Name button 
from his coat and crushed it under his foot. Another 
struck him and he fell to the sidewalk, his head strik- 
ing the curbstone, inflicting a deep cut over his eye, 
and blood gushed from the wound. When he regained 
consciousness he found himself in a hopsital ward. 

“The bums would not let me go to Mass,” Steve said, 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks. The nurse pat- 
ted him on the head and replied, “God will forgive you, 
my boy. He knew you were going to Mass. He will 
punish them.” 

“Will I be well enough to go to Mass next Sunday?” 
Steve asked. 

The Nurse replied, “God will bless you and help you 
to recover.” 
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The following Sunday found Steve well. On his 
way to Mass he decided to take a different route, and 
not pass the place where the bums accosted him. As 
he reached the next corner, a man came running up 
the street crying, “I am shot! I am shot!” and fell 
to the sidewalk. Steve was frightened, and continued 
to walk towards the church, but something seemed to 
hold him back. He turned and approached the wounded 
man. Blood was streaming from a wound and Steve 
saw a blood-stained scapular. The man was moaning, 
“Lord have mercy! Lord have mercy!” 

As Steve gazed at the wounded man a look of anger 
crossed his face, for it was the same man who had at- 
tacked him. 

“Are you a Catholic?” Steve cried. The man said, 
“Yes.” Steve ran to the priest’s study. “Father! 
Father!” he exclaimed, “there is a man dying around 
the corner. He was shot, he wants to see you.” 

Father James quickly took off his vestments and tak- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament with him, he left the sacristy 
quickly, followed by Steve. As Father James ap- 
proached, the wounded man whispered in a low tone, 
“Father, save me, I am a sinner.” 

He heard his confession and gave him Holy Com- 
munion. The Ambulance arrived and the man was 
taken to the hospital. As Father James and Steve 
were returning to the church, Father James said: 
“Steve, God will bless you for this, you have saved 
the life of a sinner.” 

A week later Steve called at the hospital to see the 
wounded man. He was weak but was recovering 
rapidly. As Steve approached his bedside, the man 
gazed at him, then tears streamed down his cheeks 
as he murmured, “Will you forgive me, my friend?” 

Steve answered, “Yes, I forgive you.” 

The man said, “I know what I did, but it was not 
my fault. I was led astray from the church when I 
was a boy. My mother sent me to Mass, but instead 
I would go and play in the street, and from that time 
on I had never entered a church. I had forgotten my 
prayers. While everyone was going to church on a 
Sunday morning I was gambling. I had forgotten 
there was a God. His enemy, the devil, had almost 
captured my soul. When you told me you were going 
to Mass, the devil that was in me seemed to have made 
me jealous. I wanted you to be a sinner too, but now 
I have realized my great error. I am like the lost sheep. 
bevy had to happen to me to bring me back to the 
f) Lo 

“T will forgive and forget,” Steve replied. 

From that day forth no better Catholic ever lived. 
The lost sheep had returned to the fold. 

Laurence J. Caraher, 
2203 D’Abadie St., New Orleans, La. 


Mother and Dad 


My son, you'll soon be leaving, 
As youngsters often do; 

Your mother will be grieving, 
Your Dad will miss you, too. 

You'll never find a fonder 
Or better home than here, 

But youngsters like to wander 
The springtime of the year. 

Temptation will surround you 
To lead you into wrong; 

But, from the way I’ve found you, 
I know you'll get along. 

I know, somehow or other, 
Because you always had 

A whole lot of your mother, 
And a little of your Dad, 


(Exchange.) 
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May, 1924 


Is Saturday Sun-Day? 


According to an old saying our Blessed Mother’s 
day scarcely ever passes without giving us at least 
a few moments of cheering sunshine. The reason as- 
signed for this is to be found in an old legend told 
by our grandmothers. It is a pious belief that Mary 
each Saturday pays a visit to Pugatory to comfort the 
suffering souls and to release her devoted clients. As 
she passes through this realm of woe the poor souls 
seize the hem of her mantle and bedew it with their 
tears. On returning to heaven she asks for a new 
cloak, and the angels spread out the tear-drenched 
one in the spacious court of heaven to be dried by the 
rays of the sun. 


Cheerful Manners 


Have you ever seen a more pleasant picture than a 
cheerful countenance? Like a calm, confidential being, 
a cheerful person radiates light wherever he is found 
and the effect of his presence is duly felt on his com- 
panions. A company of individuals cannot be otherwise 
than agreeable if one in their midst is of a sunny, 
cheerful temperament. 

As sorrow weighs the heart down, so does cheerful- 
ness bear it up. Many think that a long face and a 
sad, weary smile gain sympathy. Perhaps so, but a 
sunny disposition gains friends. Can there be any two 
ways of choosing between them? Who does not prefer 
friends to the doubtfully sympathetic words of a chance 
listener. 

“A merry heart goes all the day; 
A sad heart tires in a mile.” 

Those who worry are constantly under a strain. Wor- 
ry leaves its mark on the face of its victim, and is 
ever seeking to dispel any trace of happiness to be 
found. To meet the trials and tribulations of life with 
a smile, and to have no fear of or solicitude for the 
future, and to help others by a kind word or pleasant 
smile that is true cheerfulness. 


Flag Salute 


I pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the republic 
for which it stands, one nation, indivisible, with ilberty 
and justice for all. 


Letter Contest 


To encourage our Boys and Girls to write interesting 
and worth-while letters to the “Corner” we have opened 
a “letter contest.” As was announced some months 
ago, a prize will be given for the best letter of the 
— Read the following rules carefully and do your 

est: 
LETTER CONTEST RULES 


Each letter must be original. 

Write in ink, or use typewriter, if possible. 

Use one side only of the paper. 

Leave a margin of three inches at top of first page. 

Leave margin at each side of page. 

Sign your name and address at the right, and your 
age and grade at the left. 

As prize for the best letter of the month we will 
give a certificate together with a print of one of Ab- 
bey’s beautiful paintings, of which there are fifteen, 
representing scenes from the legend of the “Holy 
Grail.” Both the certificate and the print are suitable 
for framing. 

But one prize will be given each month. 

Letters must reach the “Corner” by May 25th for 
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the July number of “The Grail.” The subject for July 
is “My Favorite Catholic Magazine. Why?” 
Address all letters to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, 


Nebraska. 
Letter Box 


Ripley, Ohio. 
Dear Aunt: 

This is the first time I am writing to you and I hope 
you will like my letter. I live in the country far away 
from a Catholic school. I have to come so far that 
my father brings me down to town every Monday. Then 
I stay all week at Grandma’s so I can go to the Cath- 
olic school because I learn many things about Jesus 
Christ and I can go to Mass every morning and pray 
for father and my mother. I am eight years old and 
I am in the third grade. Dear Aunt, I wrote this 
letter all alone and I hope you will be pleased when 
you hear from me. 

Your affectionate niece, 
Gertrude Helbling. 

This is a nice letter. Write again, Gertrude. 

224 Chalfont St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have been reading the Grail for nearly a year and 
I love it. I love the “Childrens Corner” the best of all. 
And would like to join it. I'll tell you a little about my 
home town. 

Pittsburgh is a very large city and is wonderfully 
populated. It is noted for its coal and iron, and it has 
many beautiful parks and playgrounds. There are 
many public and parochial schools, and I love the one 
I go to. Well I suppose your other Cornerites told you 
lots more about our beautiful city so I guess I’ll stop. 
I am 12 years of age and am in the 7th grade. Kindly 
write to me and tell me if I can join the “Corner” and 
please publish this in your next magazine, for I will 
be watching for it with both eyes. I wish some of the 
Cornerites would kindly write to me for I love to read. 

Love to all the cornerites and especially you, Aunt 
Agnes. I am yours as always 

Mary Virginia Moran. 

Glad to admit you, Mary. Come again. 

284 Elm St., Holyoke, Mass. 
Dear Aunt Agnes. 

I’m sending you this letter to tell you about our 
winter sports in Holyoke. We have a field where we 
skate. We call the place a range. We have a little 
cottage to warm ourselves up when we’re cold. It is 
a house of two apartments, one for the stationary 
fireman, and one for the people. We will also have 
a toboggan slide and skis next winter; but we enjoy 
skating too. 

When we receive the Grail I always look it over first. 
I look for the “Children’s Corner.” I read from the be- 
ginning to the end. I’m much interested in it. I read 
a lot of letters in the “Children’s Corner,” and I like 
it so I thought I could do the same. 

Estelle Dubois. 


Lebanon, Ky., March 21, 1924. 
Dear Aunt and Cousins, 

We are readers of your “Letter Box” and enjoy it 
very much, and now we have come to ask you if we 
might join also. We are two girls 12 and 16 years of 
age, and live in Lebanon, Ky., a small place, the inhabi- 
tants being over 3,000. There are two Catholic church- 
es here, the one I attend is St. Augustine’s and the 
other is a colored one, St. Monica’s. There are four 
Protestant Churches here and one Catholic school, 
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which was dedicated the 9th of last January. There 
is one public high school. There are several places 
of interest around here: High Bridge, which is situat- 
ed in the Blue Grass regions, “My Old Kentucky 
Home” near Bardstown, Lincoln Farm situated near 
Hodgensville, Ky. The Dicks River Dam near Dan- 
ville, Ky., Frankfort Ky., the Capitol of our state and 
the Penitentiary is an interesting place to go through. 
Well this being our first letter we will close. 
Marguerite and Lucilie Canary. 
Georgetown, Ind. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am writing to tell you I would like to join the 
“Children’s Corner.” I am eleven years old, in the 
sixth grade and go to a public school. 

I live near New Albany, which boasts of two Cath- 
olic Churches: St. Mary’s and Holy Trinity Church. 
We go to every circus or fair in New Albany, which 
is located on the Ohio river. Well, I will close for this 
time. 

Dorothy Receveur, 


220 N. Vermont Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dear Miss Agnes, 

The ocean as everybody knows, whether they have 
seen it or not, is much larger than a river or a lake. 

Around the Inlet, which is a part of the ocean ex- 
tending into the land, it is quite calm most of the time, 
but as you walk toward the main part of the ocean, it 
is sometimes very rough. 

In the summer time there are motor boats, large 
yachts, sailboats, and many small boats in the ocean 
and at times there are tens of thousands of bathers in 
the ocean. 

Mary Fitzgerald, age 11, Grade 6. 


2856 N. Sherman Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I am thirteen years of age, and would like to cor- 
respond with a girl about my age. 

I enjoy reading the letters which appear in -the 
Grail very much. 

I go to St. Francis de Sales School, and walk 16 
squares each day back and forth to school. 

My teacher’s name is Sister M. Clemit, and our 
pastor is Rev. Raymond R. Noll, who is now on a trip 
in Europe and the congregation is being taken care 
of by his assistant Father Geran. 

This is my first letter, and I will ask you to please 
excuse all mistakes. 

Wilma James. 


Ely, Minn., Box 407. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 
My sister Agnes has joined so I thought I’d also try 
to drop in. 
I hope to win your permission to join the childrens’ 
“Corner.” 
The most interesting page for me is the “Children’s 
Corner,” for it has such good letters and stories. 
Again hoping to be admitted in the corner, I am, 
Angela F. Kovall, age 12, Grade 8. 


2220 W. Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Dear Readers: 

I would like to tell you of an incident that occurred 
not long ago in my school. 

The girls of our school were giving a little play for 
a charitable purpose and it was decided to vote for the 
one who should play the leading role. 

There was a certain little girl of my class who, 
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although very poor, was loved by all with few excep- 
tions. Her gentle character and sweet disposition, I 
guess, is what prompted the girls to give her this part. 
So the next day when the votes were counted, it was 
agreed that Susan, for that is her name, had been 
unanimously elected with few exceptions. 

One of the girls who had not voted for Susan was, 
Dorothy Smith, who thought that she herself should 
have been elected. 

One day while we were practising for this play, 
Dorothy whispered to another girl that she did not 
think Susan “fit for this part” and that she would 
make a “botch” of it. Susan, who had been standing 
near, overheard this conversation, and nothing what- 
ever could induce her to be in the play. 

After much commotion, on our part, Dorothy Smith 
was elected to play this part. 

Although her acting was very bad, we gathered in 
a lot of money. It was afterwards decided that Dor- 
othy had made a “botch” of the play herself. She 
was very much disliked for her mistake and I was 
truly sorry for her, and I think I am not the only one. 

Well, little readers, I think we all will learn a lesson 
by this, and we will always keep out of trouble if we, 
“Think twice before we speak once.” 

I hope that you like my story and also that you will 
excuse my mistakes as this is the first time that I have 
written to the “Children’s Corner.” 

Agnes Marie Hennessy, age 12, Grade 7. 


Braddock, Pa., 1239 Cherry Way. 
Dear Cornerites:— 

As I read the Grail I was much interested. I would 
be glad to join the “Children’s Corner,” too. I am in 
the sixth grade and I am 14 years of age. 

I will tell you about our weather. The weather is 
not so very cold here. I go to St. Michael’s school 
every Sunday at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Yesterday, that is on the 21st of March, it was very 
foggy, a very bad fog indeed. At 10 o’clock it was as 
dark as about 6 in the morning. 

Anna Sarocky. 


Leonardtown, Md., Mar. 17th., 1924. 
Dear Cornerites, 

I am sending a few conundrums for the Children’s 
Corner which I think are very good. The answers 
are here too so you may print them in the Grail fol- 
lowing. They are: 

1. What was the largest island before Australia was 
discovered? Answer. Australia. 

2. Why is a proud girl like a music book? Because 
she is full of airs. 

3. Which man of the base ball team would make 
the best griddle cake? A good batter. 

4. Why would a pelican make a good doctor? He 
likes to stretch his bill. 

Miriam Drury. 


New York, New York, March 14, 1924. 
Dear Cornerites, 

Please wake up! Acquire some “pep”! My! _ but 
you are a slow lot, and are certainly in need of a 
sound shaking, which I mean to administer directly. 
Now, I shall give vent to my true feelings, which were 
aroused by that last issue of “The Grail.” What are 
your ambitions? What interests you most in life? 
Surely, something succeeds in arousing your interest, 
and holding you attracted. Are you aiming to be a 
future Bill Shakespeare, a modern Plato, or even an 
Aristotle? But, you are going to be something on this 
planet of ours, or you are not worth hearing from. 
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The editorials are the liveliest things in this Corner. 
The letter-writing competition is an excellent idea. 
Why don’t you rally to the enthusiasm of the editor? 
Why not send in original poems, essays, compositions, 
and book reports on for example, Tennyson’s “Holy 
— which has some connection with the Magazine’s 
title? 
Don’t think me a chronic grumbler, for I’m not, but, 
I beseech you to join the “live wires.” 
“Sentimental Tommy.” 


10214 Prospect Ave., Chicago, Ill., March 21. 
Dear Cornerites: 

Excuse my writing. I get too much ink on my pen, 
that is why it is so funny. I am a new member and 
I want someone to please write to me. I live out in 
Beverly Hills and am 12 years old. I repeat again for 
some boys and girls to write to me. I am sure you 
will let me be a member as I have not many playmates. 
Goodby. 

Alice M. Durkin, 12 Years, 6th Grade. 


2807 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Dear Corner, 

I was reading that you wish boys and girls in the 
Children’s Corner to make up original conundrums, 
puzzles and exchange smiles. 

I wish to join the “Corner,” too. 

Raphael Spiteri, Age 12. 


Letter Contest Prize 
My FAVORITE SAINT OF THE MONTH 


May is the most beautiful month of the year. Some 
of the most fragrant flowers bloom, the grass grows 
more green, and all nature ripens into beauty. The 
warmth and sunshine spreads happiness and cheer 
among young and old, and springtime is enjoying its 

outh. 

. May brings school days to a close, and we are filled 
with thoughts of pleasure that vacation brings. 

But I have still a greater reason why May, my 
favorite month, is the most beautiful of all months. It 
is beautiful because it is consecrated to the Holy Mother 
of God, and all its beauty represents her. Thus it re- 
minds us that this month is hers alone. 

The Virgin Mary is supreme of all saints, and I 
therefore honor her as my favorite saint of the month 
of May. But during this month we give her the beau- 
tiful title, “The Queen of May.” 

It is the custom in most Catholic churches, on a par- 
ticular day in May to crown the Blessed Mother, 
“Queen of May.” The most precious flowers of Our 
Lady, especially the lily, which is a symbol of her 
purity, are laid at her feet and a wreath of the most 
beautiful roses placed on her head. 

As I write these words it brings back memories of 
that sacred day when I had the great privilege of 
crowning our Holy Mother. 

Surely the Blessed Mother must love thjs month, and 
how much more must she love those who consecrate 
it to her. 

Our other favorite saints may then come next. St. 
Philip Neri, whose feast day marks my birthday, is 
also a holy patron for the month of May. His feast 
day also marks the date of my first Holy Communion. 
Since May marks my birthday it is my favorite month. 

The Blessed Mother claims the beautiful month of 
May for her own, so let us consecrate it entirely to 
her alone, and honor her as the favorite saint of the 
month. Doris Feltz, 

Perryville, Mo. 
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Cut out pieces of paper the shape of the figures you 
see illustrated above and place them together in such 
a way as to form a Latin cross standing on a base. 
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Take twelve matches, toothpicks, or straws 
to form this figure. Now change the posi- 
tion of three of the matches so as to form 
three perfect squares. 


Place the figures 3, 4, 4, 7, 8, 8,8,9,9in | i 
this square of nine blocks so that three of | 
them will equal 20 whether you read them 
horizontally or vertically. 


There’s something seen that nothing is, 
And yet it has a name; 

It’s sometimes long and sometimes short, 
And plays at every game. 


Last Month’s Puzzles 


The word of one syllable, easy and short, that reads 
backward and forward the same, is the word eye. 

The word of five letters, submitted by Frances M. 
Hart, is chair, (hair, air, “ir,” the ninth and eighteenth 
letters of the alphabet.) 

How many were able to figure out the contents of 
the bowl of soup? It was vegetable soup. The sixty- 
two letters that made up the bowl and the dipper 
spell: soup meat, corn, beans, carrots, potatoes, toma- 
toes, parsley, salt, pepper, and that without which 
there would be no soup—water. 


Exchange Smiles 
(Contributed) 
Mamma: “Teddy, you should always say ‘Thank you’ 
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when anyone gives you candy, apples, cookies, or the 
like.” 

Teddy: “All right, mamma, let’s practice.” 

A boy in the first grade brought perfect spelling 
papers home for several weeks and then suddenly be- 
gan to miss five or six words out of ten. 

“How is this, Jack?” asked the father. : 

“Teacher’s fault,” replied Jack. “She moved Jim 
Smith, who sat next to me.” 


“Willie,” asked the teacher of a new pupil, “do you 
know your alphabet.” 

“Yes, Miss,” replied Willie. 

“Well, then, what letter comes after A?” 

“All the rest of them,” was the triumphant reply. 


Judge: “What is your occupation?” 
Hobo: “I used to be an organist.” ; 
Judge: “A man of your talents to come to this! 


9 


Why did ypu give it up? 


Hobo: “The monkey died.” 

Teacher: “Freddy, repeat the eighth commandment 
for me.” 

Freddy: “Thou shalt not bear false faces against 


thy neighbor.” 


Johnny recited a stanza of the “Psalm of Life” thus: 
“Liza Grape men allry mindus 
Weaken maka Liza Blime, 
Andy Parting Lee B. Hindus 
Footprints Johnny Sands a time.” 


“If I only knew what to do with baby.” ; 
“Didn’t you get a book of instructions with it, moth- 
2?” asked young America. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


Parochialism and the C. S. M. C. 


Have you observed the spirit of parochialism so prev- 
alent in our country today? Archbishop Hayes has 
noted it. Bishop Schrembs has remarked it. Both 
have condemned it. Is it because this spirit of paro- 
chialism has not come under your observation that 
you, perhaps, unknowingly practice it? Parochialism 
is narrow-mindedness aroused by a_ self-centered 
disposition. “I am as much in need as any one else.” 
“I have hardly enough for my own needs, much less 
for the wants of some one else.” “I help support my 
pastor and the parish, that is enough; let others sup- 
port theirs.” These are the thoughts that occupy the 
minds of those guilty of this evil. But this is not the 
Catholic spirit. 

The very name “Catholic” means “universal.” Just 
above the Holy of Holies in each of our churches 
we see the image of Him who died for all men; His 
arms are outstretched to embrace the whole world, not 
extended upwards, as the Jansenists represented Him, 
to embrace only a few. That same Christ has said: 
“Go ye unto all nations, teach and baptize them.” 
Are we Catholics worthy of the name “Catholic”? 

The providence of God, ever guiding Holy Mother 


er 
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Church, has raised up at this time an organization, 
powerful both in numbers and zeal, to counteract this 
greatest hindrance to the propagation of the Catholic 
faith. This organization is the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade. This crusade is the spark, the draft 
that inflames the hearts of so many students at our 
seminaries, universities, colleges, high schools, yea, 
even the pupils of our parochial schools, with love for 
the universal Church. It nerves them to do things 
which otherwise they would never have attempted. It 
searches out and extends a helping hand to poor, for- 
gotten priests, brothers, sisters, and cathechists, labor- 
ing among our Negroes and Indians. It calls to mind, 
and aids in every possible way, the missionaries of 
the distant lands. 

Are you a Catholic priest and have not your school 
or catechism class enrolled with its members? Are 
you a student at some Catholic institution of learning 
where the crusader’s battle cry—“The world for the 
Sacred Heart, and the Sacred Heart for the world”— 
is not heard? Parents, do your children wear the 
emblem of the crusade? Is the salvation of immortal 
souls, souls destined one day to meet their God, not 
worthy of your attention? Remember that St. Augus- 
tine has said that if you save but one soul you have 
predestined your own. 


C. S. M. C. and Eucharistic Leagues 


The mystery of the Holy Eucharist, constituting the 
sacrament of infinite love and the Mass which is the 
central act of Catholic worship, may be called in a 
sense the bedrock of our Faith. In this sublime mys- 
tery our faith in the Incarnation, in the divinity of 
the historic Christ, is put to the supreme test. Accept 
the doctrine of the real presence and the battle is won. 
With it, Catholicity has a yital and intimate hold 
upon our minds and hearts; it affords a sweet balm 
for our wounds and consolation for our sorrows; it 
furnishes us with an example of the purest love, a 
source of never-ending grace. 

Catholics as a body realize the importance of the 
Holy Eucharist and strive in various ways to manifest 
their love for the hidden Saviour. During the past 
century and a half, this ardent devotion for Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament has crystallized into the forma- 
tion of Eucharistic Leagues throughout the whole 
Catholic world. There are besides others, an Interna- 
tional Eucharistic League—for priests, religious, and 
laymen, a Priests’ Eucharistic League, and a People’s 
Eucharistic League. The many great Eucharistic 
Congresses held in different Catholic centers have been 
among the most concrete and glorious demonstrations 
of true faith which the world has seen. 

Did it ever occur to you, members of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, that one of the most ef- 
ficient ways to fulfill your spiritual obligations as a 
Crusader is to join the International Eucharistic 
League and live up to its simple requirements? The 


aim of the Crusade is to help the home and foreign 
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missions, that more souls may be won for Christ. The 
threefold aim of the International Eucharistic League 
is the union of Catholics throughout the world, the re- 
union of our erring Christian brethren, and the con- 
version of the heathens and pagans. The Mission 
Crusade accomplishes its end indirectly by mission 
study, directly by prayer and contributions. The 
Eucharistic League attains its purpose by offering up 
Holy Masses and Holy Communions. How can we 
better accomplish the spiritual aim of our Mission 
Crusade than by joining with the millions of lovers of 
the Eucharistic Lord and daily offering up with them 
the Masses which we often hear without any particular 
intention, and the Holy Communions which we might 
be led to receive more frequently and more fervently? 
In addition, let us bear in mind that no fees, dues or 
collections are required, aside from a small offering at 


the time of admission, and religious and the poor are 
exempt from this. 


At times, we Student Crusaders are apt to lose sight 
of that spirit of mission prayer which should burn 
ardently in our hearts, and the whole of our spiritual 
aid for the missions may be summed up in a good but 


inefficacious intention. What we need is a definite 
plan of mission prayer. One admirable system is the 


daily recitation of mission prayers in common, perhaps 
with the use of a prayer leaflet such as the one issued 
monthly by the St. Meinrad Seminary Unit and fur- 
nished to other Units for a nominal price. But to neg- 
lect altogether the Holy Mass, Calvary re-enacted, and 
Holy Communion, the banquet divine, the two most 
constant and inexhaustible treasures of merit, would 
be to fall short of our duty. Let us unite with the 
countless faithful souls whose hearts beat in harmony 
with ours for a united Christian World, but whose 
inestimable means of grace have perhaps been hereto- 
fore neglected by us—Student Crusaders. 


Historic Yorktown 
(Continued from page 22) 


Yorktown’s beautiful harbor, a handsome na- 
tional monument, ninety-seven feet in height, 
commémorating the wonderful event, was erect- 
ed on the one hundredth anniversary of the 
surrender. Surrounding the pedestal are thir- 
teen symbolic figures representing the thirteen 
original states, and the shaft is surmounted by 
a noble statue of peace blessing the land. Trav- 
elers pronounce this monument:to be one of the 
handsomest in the world and as it towers over 
the quaint old town, it seems somehow to keep 
vigil over the battle-scarred village that has 
figured so prominently in American History. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Father Norbert Spitzmesser, O. S. B., professor at 
Jasper College, was called to his home at Greensburg, 
Indiana, on March 18th, by the death of his father. 
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On the following day the father of Father Alphonse 
Wendling, O. S. B., died at Vincennes. We extend a 
hand of sympathy to the sorrowing relatives. 

—Under the auspices of the Mission Crusade, Mr. 
Ronald Fahey, of Chicago, delivered in the Music Hall 
on March 16th an illustrated lecture on the Missionary 
Cathechists, recently founded to instruct, and do wel- 
fare work among, the poor Spanish Americans in the 
southwestern part of the United States. A large con- 
vent is to be erected at Huntington, Indiana, to train 
workers for this phase of mission activity. 

—Loyal sons, grandsons, and cousins, to the forty- 
second degree or thereabouts, bearing names that hail 
from Cork and Kerry, also names from other foreign 
lands, proudly proclaimed their ancestry by wearing 
the customary sprig of green on St. Patrick’s Day. 
On the afternoon previous an entertainment was staged 
by the seminarians in the hall after Vespers.—Owing 
to the lateness of the season in these parts, Mother Na- 
ture did not jig to the tune of “The Wearing of the 
Green,” nor did she present any bouquets of fresh 
flowers as she usually does. A sprinkling of snow in 
the early morning was a reminder that winter was 
still with us. 

—On March 20th Father James Reed, O. S. B., was 
taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, Evansville. His illness 
proved to be lumbar pneumonia, which yielded to 
medical treatment, and he is in our midst again. 

—The morning’ of March 21st, St. Benedict’s Day, 
looked quite wintry with a snowstorm in progress. At 
8:30 the Rt. Rev. Abbot celebrated a Pontifical High 
Mass, which was followed by Benediction. Father 
Prior was celebrant at Solemn Vespers, which in Lent 
are sung before dinner. 

—Fathers Dominic, Albert, Columban, and Thomas, 
of St. Meinrad, Basil, of Jasper, and Vincent, of 
Evansville, represented the Abbey at the consecration 
on March 25th of Rt. Rev. Alphonse Smith, D. D., 
Bishop of Nashville. While Bishop Smith is not an 
alumnus of our Seminary, he spent a year under the 
care of our priests at Jasper College. Ad multos annos! 

—Funds for renovating and refurnishing the Col- 
lege Chapel are as yet insufficient for making the 
improvements contemplated. Possibly some of our 
alumni, who in times past were the recipients of many 
graces in this holy place, would like to lend a helping 
hand in the embellishment of the Chapel. 

—Rt. Rev. Paul Schaeuble, O. S. B., of St. Joseph’s 
Abbey, St. Benedict, Louisiana, was a welcome visitor 
at the Abbey towards the end of March. 

—-Rev. Anthony Runnebaum, class of ’83, pastor of 
Holy Family Church, Cincinnati, who was stricken with 
paralysis on March 9th, died two days later without 
having regained consciousness. 

—At St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington, Rev. 
Charles Stricker, class of ’86, pronounced his triennial 
vows at Pontifical High Mass on St. Benedict’s Day, 
March 21, as Father Norbert, O. S. B. 

—Rev. John P. O’Connell, class of ’98, pastor of St. 
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Patrick’s Church, Indianapolis, and Rev. A. J. Roell, 
College, class of ’95, pastor of Sacred Heart Church, 
Bellevue, Ky., are among the priests who sailed on 
March 19th with the Franciscan pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, Rome, and other European places of in- 
terest. 

—Mr. Theodore Raben, of Mt. Vernon, Indiana, an 
uncle of Fathers Columban, Stephen, and Fr. John, died 
on March 14th. Fr. Stephen attended the funeral. In 
his boyhood days, Mr. Raben spent a school year at 
our college in the early ’70’s. 

—Rev. Roger Gans, O. M. Cap., Seminary ’94~-’98, 
pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Milwaukee, celebrat- 
ed the silver jubilee of his ordination on February 24th. 

—Rev. Michael P. Seter, Seminary ’94~’96, will be 
twenty-five years a priest on July 9th. Father Seter 
made his course in theology at the American College 
in Louvain. 

—Rev. Joseph Burwinkel, an alumnus of our college, 
spent a week with us in the latter part of March. 

—Rev. William Liesen, class of ’95, died on April 
4th at St. Anthony’s Hospital, Terre Haute, where he 
had been chaplain for some years. 

—Rev. Michael Michel, O. S. B., an alumnus of our 
College, writes from St. Benedict’s Abbey, S. Paulo, 
Brazil, South America, where he is now located, that 
St. Benedict’s Abbey is situated in the heart of a city 
of nearly one million Catholics. There is a flourishing 
college (gymnasio) connected with the abbey. Portu- 
guese, if we mistake not, is the language of the country. 

—In the diocese of Covington we note that Rev. John 
Bankemper, an alumnus of our College, has been trans- 
ferred from the pastorate at Verona, Ky., to Nicholas- 
ville; Rev. Oscar Poole, another alumnus, has been 
promoted from assistant at St. Peter’s Church, Lexing- 
ton, to the pastorate at Verona. 


Book Notices 


Among the new books that have come recently from 
Benziger Brothers (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago) is 
“Mary Rose at Boarding School,” a charming story of 
141 pages for girls, by Mary Mabel Wirries, who has 
written a number of interesting stories for THE GRAIL. 
Girls will enjoy the experiences of “Mary Rose at 
Boarding School,” and will lay the book aside wish- 
ing to hear more about her. Bound in cloth, the book 
sells for the popular price of $1.00. 


“The Eternal Inheritance,” by Rev. Francis J. Rem- 
ler, C. M., of Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., 
is a book of instructions admirably suited to the spirit- 
ual needs of the young. Rt. Rev. C. E. Byrne, Bishop 
of Galvestton; has written the introduction. This 
volume, which is bound in cloth, may be had from the 
publishers, The Vincentian Press, 1605 Locust St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price $1.00, reduction for quantity. 


“Life of Sister St. Rita of Cascia.” From the Span- 


ish of Sicardo, translated by Rev. Dan J. Murphy, 
O. S. A. Published by D. B. Hansen and Sons, Chica- 
go.—St. Rita’s clients are scattered over the whole 
globe, and are steadily increasing. All books treat- 
ing of her life story are in wide demand; 


for therein 
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are found examples of heroic virtue that are not only 
worthy of admiration, but that may even serve many 
as actual models. Before she entered the convent, 
she raised a family in the world, and went through 
all the vicissitudes that are today repeated in thou- 
sands of cases. But how she went through them is the 
great point. Her life then is more than a book; it is a 
practical teacher, a comforter, a guide. H. B. 


“A Rosary of Rhyme” is the title of a neat booklet 
of fifteen poems by Kate Ayers Robert, a writer whose 
home is in the sunny South, the land of inspiration. 
Another booklet that has come to our desk is one that 
contains the poems of Elizabeth Voss which have ap- 
peared in various magazines. These are now collected 
in one volume that bears the title, “Love Brings a 
Gift of Melodies,” stamped in gold on an attractive 
soft leather cover. Both of these authors are contrib- 
utors to THE GRAIL. 


“Laughter and Longing” and “Wings of Youth,” the 
two little volumes of verse now before the public from 
Nancy Buckley, do not sound like the “Collected Poems” 
of a writer of long standing. Each of them reads 
like a volume thrown forth without change of mood— 
the expression of a winsome personality forming the 
motive. And the charm, the winsomeness of this per- 
sonality is not art, intensity, depth of passion, variety 
of experience, or ripe wisdom, but the simpler things 
of Faith, Hope, Love, which means lasting youthfulness. 

Poems to Mary Elizabeth, a child, poems picturing 
memories of tender human relations, poems to the 
young, indicate outlets by which Nancy Buckley pours 
the vital stream of human affection upon her world. 
Then there are poems such as “The Tryst,” revealing 
her religious life. These show us that nothing sublime 
or labored is necessary in verse in order that it may 
fulfill its mission to teach from the poet’s experience. 
In the poems there is nothing intricate or extraordi- 
nary in form or thought. The charm is in the sin- 
cerity, simplicity and purity of the emotion, fancy, or 
tenet of faith. There is not in the two little volumes 
a contradictory or inharmonious note. There is not 
a line which can be marked as affectation, as conscious 
striving for artistic distinction. Many readers will 
hope and pray that her inevitable development will 
banish nothing of the charm of these early verses. 

Kathleen Norris was so charmed with “Wings of 
Youth” that she penned the first review of the book. 
She says in part: 

“Nancy Buckley’s muse is simplicity’s self, touched 
with a genuine spirituality, and full of the gypsy not 
so characteristic of the younger American poets. Sure- 
ly none of our California poets has ever packed more 
beauty into four lines than we find in the quatrain 
“Nostalgia,” which I give complete: 

“A silver mist above a summer sea, 

The daffodils ablow upon the lea, 

The march of stars across the moonlit dome, 

Bring poignant longings for the hills of home.” 

Winifred Davidson says: 

“Nancy Buckley shows more natural genius than 
any other of the younger writers of the West.” 

Jessie Rittenhouse writes: 

“You have the happy mood to cheer one who dips 
into your verse; you see life in its veil of rose, and 
while you do this you will have readers.” 

Nancy Buckley is a member of the San Francisco 
oy ad of the League of American Pen Women.—E. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


In the Glow of the Lamp 


TT last few days of April tears and sunshine 
were nearing a close; the fields about Langley 
were pushing up long, even rows of pale green 
shoots; water trickled off and ran in little rivulets 
down the roads; lawns were taking on a tender, vel- 
vety appearance; violets and other sweet, early blos- 
soms did their best to grace the countryside, now eager- 
ly awaking from its winter barrenness. Trees were 
putting on a new cloak of green, and robins flew back 
and forth in ecstatic frenzy, warbling and building 
their nests. 

Myra Warburton walked slowly down the gravelled 
path on the spacious grounds of her home. In her 
arms she carried a longish package, which she bore to 
a secluded nook, where there was a little grotto of 
glittering stalagmite rock, half buried in surrounding 
bushes and shrubs. She looked up to the cloudless 
turquoise of the sky; it was crystal clear after the 
night’s refreshing shower, and the morning air was 
cool and exhilarating. Drawing in deep breaths, she 
smiled as a daring robin, wise-eyed and _ fearless, 
dragged a long earthworm out of the ground, not three 
feet from the path on which he stood. Farther down, 
where little pools still stood from the rain, three or 
four others were bathing and splashing and drinking. 
As she neared them, they stopped in their merry play, 
and eyed her carefully, poised on edge, ready to fly 
away at a moment’s notice. She stopped, quite close 
to them, and remained perfectly motionless. Reas- 
sured, they again began their splashing, until an en- 
terprising pussycat crept up, and sent them fluttering 
up in a panic to the branches of a blossom-laden tree. 

‘Fluff! You naughty cat! Shame on you, to scare 
off the pretty birds!’ said Myra. 

‘Meow!’ said Fluff, rubbing her sides against Myra’s 
skirt. : 

Reaching the grotto, the girl unwrapped the package 
and disclosed a lovely statue of the Mother of 
Lourdes, which she meant to place in it. The grotto 
was built long years ago by her grandfather, to harbor 
a spring which oozed, from time immemorial, from the 
earth on his estate. It was lined with stone seats, and 
had been used as a cool arbor on hot days. One day as 
Myra had wandered down there with her embroidery, 
the thought came, what an ideal little Lourdes grotto 
it would make! So, having an allowance of her own, 


she purchased the statue, and had Father Burns bless it. 

With a spade and a crowbar borrowed of the garden- 
er, she gouged out three of the larger rocks, just above 
the spring, and in the cavity, planted ferns and flowers, 
leaving a protected space for the statue, where the rain 
could not reach. 

After an hour’s hard labor, she took off her garden 
gloves, threw down her trowel, and stood back to ob- 
serve her handiwork. Pleased, she dropped upon her 
knees a moment, and made her offering to the Blessed 
Mother, vowing to keep a lamp burning there constant- 
ly, for the return of some erring sinner. The benign 
countenance of the Virgin seemed actually to smile as 
Myra gazed at her, and she even thought—or was it 
imagination?—that the balmy Spring breeze moved the 
graceful veil on the head of the figure ever so little. 

‘Oh Mother, how I love you!’ she cried aloud, rising 
and gathering together her tools. 

‘I could wish you loved me half as well!’ answered 
a manly voice behind her. 

‘Oh Norton! Out so early? How do you like my 
idea? Isn’t it pretty? On the first of May I’m going 
to place a lamp there, and I’ve made a promise to keep 
it burning as long as I live in this house!’ Norton 
shrugged and laughed; another odd, feminine whim. 

‘What good will the light do?’ he asked, with a pity- 
ing smile. 

‘It will be a burnt offering to the Virgin—a constant 
prayer rising up to her throne in Heaven!’ 

*You’re awful strong on that kind of stuff, aren’t 
you?’ 

‘Yes, and I could hope you were a little stronger on 
it!’ 

‘Well, look here—let’s sit down a moment. I’ve a 
proposition to make you. Dad is sending me abroad 
to do the buying this year, and I start in a month. Now, 
the question is this: Will you marry me and accom- 
pany me, or must I go alone?’ Myra trailed her 
garden hat beside her on the gravelly path, looked 
down, and thought a moment. 

*You know my sentiments on that subject,’she replied. 

‘Yes, we’ve done a lot of arguing back and forth, but 
nothing has ever been settled. Now, I want to know 
one way or the other.’ 

‘As I told you a number of times, I am ready to marry 
you, if we can be married decently in church, and 
live harmoniously together in the Faith.’ Norton was 
irritated, and frowned heavily. 
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‘Myra, listen! I’m thoroughly sick and tired of hav- 
ing you bring that up all the time! Why can’t you be 
sensible and let that subject out of the equation entire- 
ly? If you care for me enough to marry me, why let’s 
have done with this nonsense and go and get the 
license!’ 

‘Unfortunately, what you call “nonsense,” is to me 
as the breath of life, cannot you understand that?’ 
Norton sighed impatiently, shrugged and turned out 
his palms. 

‘Myra, you’re perfectly hopeless! That an educated, 
intelligent girl like you should cling to such old-fash- 
ioned, mediaevel frumpery—’ 

‘Stop! I'll not have you calling my religion by all 
sorts of offensive names! If you’re too superior to 
worship your Creator, I; for mine, prefer to be old- 
fashioned.’ 

‘If I could only convince you that all that stuff has 
been exploded—positively proven—’ 

‘Norton! You—a baptized Catholic, talking to me 
like that! Convince me! Why, it would be absolutely 
useless for you to even try!’ 

‘You’re benighted, that’s what you are! You’re ob- 
stinate, and refuse to be broad-minded and take the 
modern, liberal view of things. Now, if you’d attended 
the college J did, you’d soon learn what true culture 
and enlightenment are. The trouble is, the schools 
you attended put forth every effort to keep you in the 
dark, to keep your wings clipped, lest you fly up in the 
air and discover what real freedom is.’ 

‘I don’t want to find out what that freedom is. It 
is a freedom of restlessness and discontent, of instabil- 
ity and unhappiness, a loosing of the anchor, allowing 
the soul to drift out into chaos and nothingness—noth- 
ing to look forward to, nothing to labor for, no reward 
for effort expended. No, thanks; none of that kind 
of freedom for me. I want to feel that I’m sailing té- 
ward a definite destination!’ 

‘And what is that destination? A mythical one, at 
best. You worship a lot of creatures who were sup- 
posed to have existed, who were supposed to have per- 
formed miracles, and you have nothing to back you 
up in that belief. Whoever came back and told us what 
they saw in the Great Beyond—if they saw anything?’ 

‘If you’d have studied the saints a little more, my 
friend, instead of your Freud and Kant and Darwin, 
perhaps you’d see that the wondrous philosophy of the 
servants of God was not of this earth—was Heaven- 
inspired!’ 

‘At least, the others are logical—not based on super- 
stition. They prove things according to science.’ 

‘You call that logical? What have you to back up 
your Darwinian theory, for instance? Pure surmise— 
guesswork. How the Lord in Heaven must laugh at 
the poor worms on earth, running frantically to and 
fro, getting all heated up arguing and fighting about 
their origin!’ 

“We have the theory of evolution to back us up—and 
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recent excavations as proof that our theories are 
sound—’ 

‘A theory only? Is that all you have? And mean- 
while, when you are in trouble or dying the thought 
that you know all about the Neanderthal man is go- 
ing to make your trouble easier, and your death sweet- 
er, isn’t it? Norton, don’t you think you’ve bartered 
your birthright for a mess of potcage?’ 

Norton arose stiffly, and reached for his hat on the 
stone seat opposite. 

‘Well, I thought you were reasonable, but I see that 
it is worse than useless to argue with you,’ he said. 
‘Once more I ask you, will you take me as I am?’ Myra, 
pained beyond words, her heart tugging and shrieking 
for recognition, turned pale, and hated to say the word 
that spelled separation forever—but she said it never- 
theless. 

‘No!’ 

As she heard the gravel crunching beneath his re- 
treating footsteps, she suddenly felt very small and 
miserable and helpless—just a little girl whose heart 
was closely breaking—a motherless little girl, with no 
comforting arms in which to confide, and she covered 
her face with her hands and wept. 

Presently, however, the musical tinkle of the crystal 
spring as it trickled into its moss-covered basin, pen- 
etrated her consciousness like a voice—‘Here, here is 
a Mother—your Mother! Go to her!’ Flinging herself 
upon her knees, she at first prayed wildly, frantically 
for her erring friend—that he might be made to change, 
before the wall of irrevocable separation came between 
them, but even as she prayed, a sweet peace came over 
her, and gradually, her panic changed to resignation. 

‘Ah well, let it break!’ she said, speaking of her 
heart as one standing quite apart, impersonally watch- 
ing its agony. ‘Let it break! I guess I can stand it. 
’Twill be easier to bear than the displeasure of my 
Master, did I disobey Him.’ 

The days passed. May came on in full regalia—ten- 
der, balmy, gentle days, like the Blessed Mother in 
whose honor they expended their fragrant beauty. 
Mary had her ruby lamp, tended daily by faithful 
hands, and visited by friends from far and near. Myra’s 
days, meanwhile, were far from lonely—she saw to 
it that they were not, for sadness is not good for 
the soul. There was the sodality, of which she was 
president, which approached the Lord’s Table in a body 
on May’s first day, in white dresses and veils. There 
were benefits and socials to get up, and sewing parties 
for the poor. There were Wednesday and Friday de- 
votions, to say nothing of Sunday, when she presided 
at the organ in the little church, and directed the well- 
trained choir. P 

First Communion Day, too, fell in Mary’s month, and 
it was her happy privilege, as Sunday School teacher, 
to prepare, with Father Burns’ aid, a class of commun- 
icants, whom she imbued with her own eager spirit of 
devotion. Langley had as yet no Catholic school, but 


Myra did all that lay in her power to bridge that gap, 
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until there were funds and pupils enough to organize 
one. 

The time came for Norton’s departure. She heard 
he had left for New York, there to board the liner for 
Europe. Not another word of farewell passed between 
them, for Norton was motally offended, and vowed he 
would have no more to do with such a headstrong young 
woman. 

Friends were at the dock in full number; flowers lit- 
erally choked his stateroom. Smirking girls clamored 
for a chance to shake his hand, and scarcely a one but 
would have felt highly honored by an offer of marriage 
from him. Yet, somehow, they all seemed nothing but 
nauseating flirts, and the vision of Myra’s sweet, grave 
face persisted ever before his eyes, try as he might to 
efface it. 

The last bell was ringing, the raucous roar of haw- 
sers deafened his ears, the band was playing, the gang 
plank was being pulled in, and the whole ship trembled 
as the engines began to throb. They were off! Wav- 
ing his cap to the crowd on shore, he watched the New 
York sky line diminish and recede, until it was but a 
dim grey line upon the horizon, which finally disap- 
peared altogether. 

Then, and only then, did he leave the rail, and turned 
to promenade the deck. Thrusting his hands into his 
coat pockets, he suddenly felt something queer in one 
of them, and pulled it out. 

‘What the—how did that get in there?’ he muttered, 
as he drew out a brown cocoa rosary, with a little paper 
attached. (As a matter of fact, Myra had smuggled 
it to his mother, to be placed where he could find it.) 


‘When the tempests roar and rage, 
And the sea its bounds exceeds, 
If you fear Life’s written page, 
You'll find comfort in these beads. 
M.’” he read. 


‘If I fear Life’s written page?’ he repeated. Why 
should I fear it? Who’s going to keep tab upon me? 
And if the seas rage—why, let them rage! I’m not 
afraid. Death is a deep, dreamless sleep, from which 
there is no awaking. I will meet it like a man!’ 

Turning over the brown beads with their brand-new, 
glistening links, he examined them contemptuously. 

‘If she thinks she will gain me over like that, she’s 
highly mistaken!’ And he raised his arm to sling the 
chaplet into the sea—but in mid-air, it seemed, he was 
restrained, and suddenly dropping his head in painful 
reminiscence, he tucked the rosary for the time being 
into his breast pocket. 

‘I'll keep it awhile,’ he told himself, raising his head 
again, and striving to be indeed as invulnerable as he 
pretended. ‘I can always throw it away.’ Every day 
after that, he strove to nerve himself to the effort, but, 
somehow, he could not. And each time he was furious 
with himself for hoarding the ‘senseless bauble’ as if 
it were something inexpressibly precious, because it 
came from her. 

Meanwhile, at home, Myra had labored valiantly to 
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bury her sorrow under a multitude of interests. On 
no evening, however, did she neglect to go out to her 
little grotto, fill the lamp with oil so it would burn 
steadily all night, and pray her rosary in the sweet, 
fragrant darkness. And always at the end of her 
beads, she appended the little prayer, 

‘Star of the Sea, be Thou a light to souls 
floundering in the wave of doubt and unbe- 
lief—especially one who is riding the seas 
now!’ 


* ~ bs > * 


It was night; Norton had enjoyed the beautiful 
evening on deck, smoked a last cigar, and then turned 
in. Turning on his berth light, he pulled out a ‘best 
seller,’ and read himself to sleep. 

Along about midnight, he was awakened by a great 
noise and commotion,a creaking and roaring,a shouting 
and sound of running feet, a noise like a million stones 
being pelted overhead, and various other terrifying 
sounds. Dropping his feet to the floor and feeling 
for his slippers, he was suddenly hurled violently 
against the farther wall, while a babel of shouts and 
screams arose. 

Someone rapped at his door. Norton arose and held 
on to the wallstraps, while he footed it unsteadily 
over the undulating floor. It was the steward. 

‘Better get up and dress,’ he said. 

‘What’s the trouble?’ 

‘We’re in the teeth of a hurricane.’ 

‘Any danger?’ 

‘Not exactly, sir—but, best to be prepared, you know.’ 

When the man had gone, Norton braced his feet and 
tried to put on his clothes, but with indifferent success. 
After much teetering and staggering, and repeated 
snatch-holds, to save his being dashed to the floor, he 
was ready to go up and see what the tempest was like. 

At first he enjoyed the sight of battling waves and 
winds, snow, giant hail balls, and driving sleet. The 
great siren whistle was kept blowing continuously as a 
signal to other ships, and the giant searchlight was 
played all over the waves. It was a magnificent sight, 
but by and by the storm grew so bad that the captain 
would allow no one on deck. As long as Norton could 
see what was going on, his courage strengthened by 
flitting visions of the valiant crew, in their grim hand- 
to-hand struggle with the elements, all was well, but 
down below, where the noises were terrible and unde- 
fined, and one expected any moment to see the ship go 
to pieces, it was not so pleasant. 


‘When the tempests roar and rage,’ 


came whispering through the din, to the young man’s 
consciousness. At first, he immediately nudged his 
elbow, as if to push aside the whisperer. But suddenly, 
a dreadful ripping, crashing sound was heard, and an 
uncontrollable wave of terror struck his heart. Women 
shrieked, held tightly to her husbands, covered their 
ears and eyes, that they might not hear or see the 
dreadful things that were going on. 
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‘And the sea its bounds exceeds,’— 


Norton’s hand strayed to his breast pocket, and rested 
there a moment, as, with fear-dilated eyes, he listened. 
Another crash, a screeching, tearing, grinding. 

‘Oh my God! Sounds like we’re on the rocks!’ cried 
a travelling salesman, a seasoned sailor, who had ex- 
perienced such things before. Norton’s face blanched, 
and many a strong hand trembled. Where was his 
boasted courage now? 


‘If you fear Life’s written page, 
You'll find comfort in these beads.’ 

‘My children, let us pray!’ said a Catholic clergy- 
man, coming into the midst of the frightened group, 
rosary in hand, and kneeling down. ‘I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth—’ 
he began. The words struck Norton’s ears like an elec- 
tric shock. 

‘Star of the Sea!’ prayed Myra in her peaceful 
grotto, ‘be a light to souls floundering in the waves 
of doubt—’ Slowly, half ashamed of his weakness, half 
driven by terror, Norton’s fingers dipped into his pock- 
et, until they touched the beads—another crash, fran- 
tic shouts, curt orders from above—Norton hesitated— 
something within was yearning, longing—shall he 
pray? To what? To whom? Was there a God? 
Impelled by, he knew not what force, he found himself 
drawing out the beads and kneeling beside the priest. 

‘Hail Mary, full of grace—’ Norton bowed his head— 
was he giving in to the ‘silly frumpery’? But he was 
being reduced to the primeval instinct—from time im- 
memorial, man felt the need to worship something—to 
implore some deity in time of need. 

‘Holy Mary, Mother of God—’ responded Norton— 
and then, something snapped in his heart, and a great 
cry arose from within: ‘Oh Mary, Mother of God, if 
indeed you exist—if indeed you are in Heaven, look 
down upon me—have pity—help me to believe in Thy 
Son—save me from a watery grave!’ 

‘Never was anyone known to have implored Mary 
in vain,’ says St. Bernard. The door opened, and the 
first mate appeared. 

‘All up on deck! To the lifeboats!’ he bawled. 

The brilliant morning sun arose, and shone upon 
a reef strewn with wreckage. The only sign of life 
was a raft, containing two men—one of them was a 
priest, the other wore a brown cocoa rosary about his 
neck. 

* * . * * 

It was a soft September evening, and already Na- 
ture was showing signs of disintegration. The peculiar 
odor of dying leaves was in the air, but the moon was 
beautiful, and the lawns were still velvety. Myra 
came with her accustomed measure of oil to place in 
the lamp. She carried her rosary in her hand, and her 
face wore a saintly, unearthly expression. Sacrifice 
has its compensations, and Myra’s rapt countenance 
gave proof of the spiritual sweets she had tasted. 

The lamp threw a luminous halo over the statue 
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in its niche, and a melting radiance upon the dewy 
blossoms that nestled and grew at Mary’s feet. Myra 
looked at it with deep affection in her eyes, and a 
prayer in her heart, and it was not until she had ap- 
proached quite close, that she discerned, in the faint 
radiance the lamp shed about the grotto, the crouched 
form of a man, bent almost prostrate upon the ground 
before the statue. With a scream she dropped her can 
of oil, and leaped back in fear. 

‘Myra!’ cried a familiar voice. 

‘Norton! Is it you?’ said Myra, holding her hand 
to her pounding heart. 

‘Yes, it is I. Just got in today.’ He was looking 
at her yearningly, his hands outstretched. 

‘What—what were you doing here?’ she asked un- 
certainly. 

For answer he gave her his rosary-entwined hand. 

‘Thanking the Blessed Mother for preserving me 
from the waves. I was shipwrecked.’ She took up 
his hand and examined the beads; there were tears 
in her eyes. 

‘You found them, and you—used them?’ 

‘I did indeed. I had nearly thrown them away.’ 

Then she surrendered herself wearily to his arms, 
and closed her eyes. 

‘Thank God I need not fight against my longing any 
more!’ she said. 

And the Blessed Mother seemed to smile. 


Famous Women---Bernadette Sou- 


birous 


Sixty-six years have passed since the wondrous man- 
ifestations took place in the grotto at Lourdes, and 
yet, as age is reckoned, this is really but a short time 
ago, and very close to our own times—a direct contra- 
diction to those who wish to maintain that ‘the age of 
miracles is past.’ A short resumé of this remarkable 
occurrence may not be amiss in this month of May, 
dedicated to Her Who chose the humble Bernadette 
as Her instrument. 

On Feb. 11, 1858, three girls climbed the mountain 
named Massabielle, to a place where there were several 
caves, to gather firewood. They were, Bernadette 
Soubirous, her sister, and a girl friend. They were 
obliged to cross a brook, or mountain torrent, on the 
other side of which loomed a large cave, where a great 
deal of firewood lay. The other two girls crossed 
safely but Bernadette always a weak and sickly child, 
disliked to wade in the icy waters. However, there 
was no other way out of it, so she began taking off her 
shoes and stockings, but in the operation, she heard 
a sudden rustling sound to the left. Turning her head, 
she beheld a wonderful apparition in a niche above 
one of the caves. It was that of a most beautiful lady, 
from whom rays of light proceeded, gilding the rough 
stone of the mountain like sunlight. Her white robe 


glistened like satin, upon her beautiful head was a 
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graceful veil, and about her waist a light blue girdle, 
while in her hands she held a rosary of alabaster beads, 
with golden links and crucifix. Now and then the 
light mountain breeze moved her veil or gown, and 
disclosed her bare feet, upon each of which lay a gold- 
colored rose. Like one in a trance, Bernadette knelt 
motionless, frightened at the vision. Her first thought 
was to reach for her rosary, but her hand trembled so, 
she could not raise it to make the sign of the cross. 
To reassure the fear-stricken girl, the beautiful lady 
herself made the sign of the cross, and Bernadette 
took courage, and followed her example. Then she 
began the rosary, and the beads of the vision moved 
simultaneously with her own, but the lovely lady did 
not speak, and by the time Bernadette reached the 
first ‘Glory,’ she disappeared. The following Sunday 
afternoon, in obedience to some instinct, which bade 
her visit again the mountain, she made her way up 
there in company with a number of girls from the 
parish, for the story of the vision spread about Lourdes 
like wildfire. They took along a bottle of holy 
water, with which Bernadette was to sprinkle the 
‘lady’ should she appear, and ask her to step closer if 
she came from God, or backward if she was not, for 
many feared satan might be playing a trick on the 
simple peasant girl. 

When the vision reappeared, Bernadette did as she 
was bidden, sprinkled the holy water, and asked the 
lady to approach closer if she was from God, and lo! 
the lady approached even to the very edge of the 
rock! After that, every time she visited the cave, she 
was accompanied by an ever-increasing crowd of peo- 
ple, some believing it was the Mother of God, some 
smiling, some scoffing, others stating the girl was in- 
sane and had ‘hallucinations.’ However, Bernadette 
paid no attention to any of them, coming only to pray 
and satisfy her longing to see once again the entranc- 
ing vision. Eighteen times the Blessed Mother deigned 
to appear to her servant, and on three of these times, 
she sent the simple girl to tell the parish priest that she 
desired a chapel built on the monutain. But the priest 
waited for some proof. One day the vision told Ber- 
nadette to wash and drink at the spring within the 
cave, but the girl saw no spring, and went toward the 
brook. But the Virgin told her she did not mean the 
brook, but a spring within the cave. So Bernadette, 
in simple faith, began to dig with both her hands, 
and soon felt moist earth. When she had a hole dug, 
the cavity began to fill with water, and soon it began 
to overflow! In this, then, she washed, drank some of 
the muddy fluid; and ate a few leaves growing beside 
it, as commanded by the ‘lady.’ The spring kept in- 
creasing until it attained a volume of 5100 litres an 
hour, when a wooden trough was built down the side 
of the cave, and a basin of rock below, to receive the 
waters. The first cure occurred shortly after. 

A man, Louis Bourriette by name, was blinded some 
years before by a chip of stone, which put out his eye 
while working in a stone quarry. The doctor who at- 
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tended him said he would never recover his sight. 
Full of faith, however, the man sent his daughter for 
a bottle of the miraculous water; after washing his 
eye and praying meanwhile, he cried, ‘I see!’ The 
doctor was obliged to admit it was something beyond 
medical science, and wrote out a certificate to that 
effect. After that, cure followed cure, even the dead 
were brought to life, as in the case of the two-year-old 
boy of Jean Bouhohort, who was immersed in the basin, 
and resuscitated, after having been given up for dead. 

On March 25, Bernadette asked the vision who she 
was and received this reply: ‘I am the Immaculate Con- 
ception!’ After that, the parish priest and bishop 
waited for no more proof; they understood well 
that a poor, simple girl like Bernadette could not 
of herself have thought out such a deception. 

In the year 1862 the foundation of the church was 
laid, on the spot indicated by the Blessed Virgin, and 
in 1866 it was so far complete that the first Mass 
was offered within its walls. Bernadette only waited 
to take part in that great celebration, before she said 
farewell to the world forever. On June 24 of that 
same year she entered the convent of school sisters at 
Nevers, where she lovingly and faithfully performed 
her duties until death called her to a glorious reward 
on April 16, 1879.* 


Recipes 


STEAMED PEACH DUMPLINGS: Make a pie paste, 
cut into squares, take whole fresh peaches, stoned, or 
canned halves, sprinkle with sugar, dot with butter, 
fold dough over and pinch together at top. Then put 
into steamer and steam one half hour. Then take out, 
dip into egg, roll in bread crumbs and fry in deep lard. 
Serve with a spoon of whipped cream on top. 

PIGS IN BLANKETS: Take a round steak, cut in small 
pieces—about eight or ten of them—dust with salt 
and pepper on both sides, take small slices of bacon 
and roll in steak pieces, fastening with tooth picks 
or thread. Brown on all sides, then throw in half a 
sliced onion and two tablespoons of flour. When 
browned well, pour on a cup of water, add a little salt, 
catsup if liked, and simmer for about twenty minutes. 
Then serve. 


Household Hints 


If the rubber tire suddenly comes loose on baby’s 
carriage, and there is no time to get a new one, wind 
tightly with rubber tape, and it will stay in place. 

To keep the silver compote, candlesticks and other 
pieces bright, polish first with powdered whitening, (a 
nickel’s worth at the druggist’s will last a month or 
more) then rub on a mixture of equal parts of melted 
paraffine and benzine, and your silver will stay bright 
with very little further attention. 

Dishes that have been used for eggs, should be 


* The Sacred Congregation of Rites has introduced 
the cause of Bernadette Soubirous, who was known 
in religion as Sister Mary Bernard. 
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soaked with cold water for a few minutes, when the 
stains will dissolve and come off at once. 

To prevent that aggravating pucker when folding 
and ironing pillow slips, towels and other linens, run 
the finger rather heavily along line to be creased, fold 
and iron. The pucker will not appear. 

If clothes are folded immediately when taken off the 
line, instead of being crushed into the basket, they 
will iron quickly and easily, and unstarched pieces 
will not need moistening. 

Wash mud stains off rubber shoes at once when 
coming in, then grease lightly with vaseline, and they 
will retain their flexibility and lustre. 


To take out Stains 


Use boiling water for fruit or fruit juices, also cof- 
fee, bleaching in the sun if necessary. 

Use French chalk, blotting paper, or other absorbent 
for grease spots; or warm water and soap; or gaso- 
line, benzine or carbon tetrachloride. Automobile oil, 
axle grease, or other oils readily yield to kerosene; 
soak for an hour or so, then rub, between the hands, 
wetting with kerosene again and again. Then wash in 
warm water and soap. But care must be taken not to 
wet the stain with water before the kerosene is applied. 

Try cold water on ink stain, immediately when made, 
or soak in milk. If all traces do not disappear at once, 
use acid bleach. Chloride of lime is good, if not used 
too strong. Let soak ten minutes and rub. 

To take out iron rust, soak spots with lemon juice 
and sprinkle liberally with salt, then set out in the 
sun to bleach. Repeat operation, until spots disappear. 

For mold and mildew, try cold water; if dried and 
‘ stubborn, use Javelle water or potassium permanga- 
nate. 

If soap and water will not take out perspiration 
stains, bleach in the sun with Javelle water or potas- 
sium permanganate. 

If clothes are scorched when ironing, make a paste 
of starch and water, and bleach in the sun. If stub- 
born, brush off starch and repeat. 


Dressmaking Hints 


A linen frock should be included in every woman’s 
wardrobe this year, either in white, or one of those 
fashionable high shades. They will be made plainly, 
with just a little hand-drawn work or a touch of em- 
broidery. Pearl buttons will be used a great deal, 
and often they are the sole trimming. 

Since ruffles and shirrings are now so modish, it may 
be well to know to do this easily without using the 
machine gatherer, which is objectionable to women who 
like the handmade appearance. Slightly raise the 
presser foot of the machine, lengthen and loosen the 
stitch, then sew along the shirring line. Then, by 
carefully pulling the underthread, you can _ readily 
gather the fabric to any desired fullness, and it will 
look as if you had done it by hand. 
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In making eyelets, try punching fabric from the 
wrong side to the right. It forms a padding and 
makes a much better looking eyelet. 











Explanation of Needlework Design 


No. 1 and 2 are scallop designs, suitable for babies’ 
petticoats, capes, cloaks, pillow slips, or any other 
articles on which an ornate scallop is desired. No. 1 
made up very daintily in pink rope silk on white 
flannel, and No. 2 looks equally as well, done in silk 
on flannel, (satin stitch) or on fine lawn in eyelet 
work. 15¢ each. 

No. 3 is a buffet set, which works out very well on 
white or tan linen, in colors, using loop stitch, French 
knots, satin and basting stitches. The panels may be 
done in basting stitch, or, as one clever woman did 
it—in webbing (as in Battenberg), cutting out the 
cloth underneath, and buttonholing around it, leav- 
ing a beautiful openwork panel. The edging is simple 
chain stitch, in white or matching the color of panels, 
giving a very dainty effect. Above design stamped on 
white or tan art cloth, $1.00. Paper pattern, 15¢. 

No. 4 is another style of initial, suitable for ini- 
tialing tablecloths, napkins, bedspreads, etc. Large 
size, (state height in inches) 2¢ each. Small, 6 dif- 
ferent letters for 2¢. Send stamps or coin. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


JUST A REMINDER 
FOR MOTHERS 


This is the time to start giving your children 
a pure, wholesome spring tonic such as Father 
John’s Medicine. 

It will help their systems to get rid of the 
poisons which have collected during the winter 
months. 

It will also give the children the added nourish- 
ment they need at this time of year to help them 
to build new bone and flesh. 

Father John’s Medicine is a preparation of 
the purest cod liver oil scientifically combined 
with other ingredients to make it wholesome and 
easy to digest. Start giving it to your children 


® FATHER 
JOHN'S 


MEDICINE 






HELPS 
WEAK 
CHILDREN 
GROW 

STRONG 














BUILDS HEALTH 


Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 
for you if he does not have it in stock, or we will 
send a large size bottle by express prepaid if you 
send your order with $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass. 


Handbook of Elocution 
By Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


734 Pages Price $2.00 Postage Prepaid 


Special price on lot order 


A practical, popular manual on the art of 
oral expression especially suitable for self-instruc- 
tion and private study. 


A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression. 


Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action. 


A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking. 


“Father Barthel’s book meets a long felt want 
in the study of oral expression. The perplexing 
exercises and the confusing system of drills have 
been simplified and made comprehensible at a 
glance. The exercises given for articulation are 
deserving of special attention, since they express 
their value in the results that follow if faithfully 
practiced. The book has attracted the notice and 
examination of the masters in the useful art of 
expression, and has their enthusiastic approval.” 
—Daily American Tribune. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 


Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 








THE REFORMATION 
Never before 
has the story of 
The Reformation 
been so interest- 
ingly told. Writ- 
ten in plain un- 

derstandable 

English that a 
school boy can 
read, and read 
w ith interest. 
How few Catho- 
lics know of The 
Reformation oth- 
er than a vague 
history of Martin 
Luther and Hen- 
ry VIII. 241 
Pages, Cloth Binding, Price $1.25. 

THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad Ind. 


The Reformation 
Rev, Hugh PSmyth 








CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
received by us. They will find in this vocation 








a safeway to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. 


Application to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 









The Catholic Girl’s Guide 
By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.85 

The author wishes to 
impress upon the young 
girls that virtue and piety 
are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of life, that 
they are not incompatible 
with mirth and high 
sport and recreation; in 
fine, with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless a- 
musement. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 








Alive new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 


By JoHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so 
graphically told in this story, were lucky to live 
in a town which gave boys a chance, with good 
swimming holes, baseball grounds, far-off woods, 
and the genuine Erie canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, 
with good sense and sport and pep in his system 
to such an extent that he could not help becoming 
someone. 


Price $1.00 Postage 10¢ extra 
















A 
Family 
Treasure 


GOFFINE’S DEVOUT | 
INSTRUCTIONS | 


On the Epistles and Gospels 


Illustrated Edition 
With Preface by His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons 3 
8vo, cloth, net, $1.75; 
postage, 25 cents extra 
THE BEST AND MOST COM. |; 
PLETE EDITION AS WELL AS E 
THE CHEAPEST. 
HIGHLY APPROVED, IB 
With 140 illustrations, 704 pages 
Why this book should be in 
the hands of every family 
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DIMI 


Because it explains in simple 
language the Life and 
Teachings of Christ, and [5 
the Dogmas and Doctrines [5 
of the Church. : 

Because it explains the 
Duties of our State of Life. & 

Because it contains Home lz 

Devotions for those who |5 

| 
} 


conennaginns 


~ 


ors 











are prevented from hear- |F 
ing Mass. 
Because it is a complete 
Meditation and Prayer- § 























By Rev. M. J. CORCORAN, 0.S.A. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 


If you want to know why St. Rita is called 
THE SAINT OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 
read this stirring narrative. Picturing 
for you in most charming manner the 
girlhood of the holy maiden and the seemingly 
unbearable trials following her marriage, at her 
parents’ wishes, to a brilliant man, who cruelly 
mistreated her and.who was found murdered 
in a lonely mountain path, it tells you of her 
great merits before God and the won- 
derful favors and miracles she secured 
for her devout clients. 






The Most Popular Prayerboek in English 


= ny 


+ MW RRAYER Bonk 








HAPPINESS IN 
GOODNESS 

Fat Reflections, Coun- 
FATHER LASANCE sels, Prayers and 
AUTHOR OF Devotions. With 

THE MOST POPULAR Marriage Mass. 

Me PRAYER fOOK IN 
BE WE EWG SH LaNGuAeE By Rev, 

F. X. LASANCE 

* 702 pages, size, 

53s x 354 inches 


It is indeed a prayer-book that is 
“different.”” It takes prayer and medi- 
tation into the bracing air and sweet 
sunshine of God 


BINDINGS — Imitation leather, limp, 


$1.50; real leather, gold edges, $3.00. 
Send postpaid on receipt of price 















ill Tow: 
NE Pastor 


dG ft +e 


By Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.75 
Postpaid, $1.90 


**A Milltown Pastor’’ moves fast. It 
has to in order to keep up with Dan 
Coffey. From the moment Dan appears 
upon the scene until the end there is 
action, vivid, witty, original—a char- 
acter one has been wishing to meet for 
a long while and at last finds and seizes 
upon with a sense of possession. 


BEST BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 





Note: Please make all checks, 
drafts, or money orders payable 
to The Abbey Press. If remit- 
tance does not accompany 


order, book will be sent C.O.D., 
which is higher than the post- 
age prepaid price. 








Our minds should 
look towards the 
Truth 





READY ANSWER: 
By REV. M. P. HILL,S.J. 


will enable Catholics to remember and 
impart the truths of their religion 
whenever the occasion presents itsel& 
The right answer at the right time 
has converted many. : 

Among the up-to-date questions 
treated are: 





Apes and Men 
Boycotts 

Bible Myths 

Bible Reading 
Celibacy of Priests 
Cremation 

Christ, Divinity of 
Creation, The 
Chastity 

“Christian Science”’ 
Confession 

Divorce 

Darwinism 
Existence of God 
Eve and the Serpent 
Evolution 
Eugenics 

Free Love 

Free Masonry 
Galileo 

Hell 


Indulgences 


Infallibility of the Pope 

Labor Unions 

Luther 

Miracles 

Mixed ,Marrjages 

Morality 6f" Bible 

R ie d Morality 
eligion an ore! 

Science and ‘the Bible 

Secret§ Societies 

Socialism 

Spiritism 

Strikes 

Superstition 

‘Tradition and the Bible 

Trinity, The Blessed 
Unions 

Wages, Iron Law of 

Western Schism, The 

Workingman’s Condie 
"tion 





Etc., ete. 


A BOOK RECOMMENDED TO ALL 
8vo, cloth, 490 pages, Net: $2.00 
Sent postage paid on receipt of $2.00 








By Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 





The first book written for nurses 
explaining the Catholic interpretation 
of ethical questions. Nurses will find 
this book of the greatest help, and 
members of Catholic Sisterhoods, 
directing hospitals and training-schools, 
and physicians will find an answer for 
every moral question connected with 
medicine. 








The CLEMENTIA BOOKS 
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c—ssaa=y «6h BERTA AND BETH 5 MOSTLY MARY 
BERTA end BETH By Clementia matty) M “| 
“The Best Catholic Juve- A Book for Readers 
nile ever Published for beni’ is Aged 7 to 77. 
a Dollar.” ha. 
Ww ; viet This is not a sequel to 
. a a any other book by Cle- 
fear of contradiction that 
this is the most original mentia, but a complete 
Catholic juvenile book story in itself, the first of 
’ ever published. “Berta & the “Berta & Beth” series. 
Beth, the lovable twins, who have figured It tells us something of Mary Selwyn’s early 
with such delightful prominence in the more a . 
oa 9 history. 
recent works of “Clementia” have here a ; : , 
book entirely their own. Mary Selwyn tells Price $1.00 each, postpaid. 
the story (and a very joyous story it is), 
and little Wilhelmina has turned illustrator. 
A series of twenty-nine quaint pictures from 
her own pen emphasizes the more important THE SELWYNS IN 
points of the story. No Catholic juvenile DIXIE 
possesses three points equal to these three — 
of “Berta and Beth.” By Clementia. 
1. A colored illustrated jacket and This is one of the Mary 
frontispiece. Selwyn books. A com- 
2. Authorship by the most famous of plete story—288 pages— 
Catholic writers for girls. bound in cloth, with at- 
3. The right kind of a price — One tractive jacket and frontis- 
Dollar. piece. It tells a great deal of the history 
Read this book yourself and give every of Wilhelmina Marvin, and it surely has 
child you know a copy of it. created quite a stir. If you have not already 
read it, you will regret not having done so 
before. 
’ Price $1.50 each, postpaid. 
MARY’S RAINBOW 
“A Book You Will Love 
to Read. SOME OF THE OTHER MARY 
| This book tells a great SELWYN BOOKS 
dea! about Mary’s life and . 
s é . sa ‘ : 
| entidiins Gee Gumend fer oe SO cack a story, illustrated, 
| more about those two lov- ee ie 
able, mischievous “twin- Uncle Frank’s Mary, with frontispiece, 
nies’ who furnish much of the amusement | $1.50 net, postage extra. 
1 -_ a Bape excitement in Clementia’s The Quest of Mary Selwyn, a sequel to 
| omer cee re ; Uncle Frank’s Mary, with frontispiece, 
' ] Price $1.00 each, postpaid. $1.50 net, postage extra. 
\| 


Benedictine Fathers 
! Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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churches, give missions, 
found schools — all ef- 
forts will be futile if 


offensive weapon of a 
loyal and sincere Cath- 
Pius X. 

A Catholic paper in 
a parish is a perpetual 


Donations last month 


uild 


to 


and 


Total Donations Received: 





$2428.04. 


BUILD A HOME FOR “THE GRAIL” 
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religion should use this 
modern vehicle of in- 
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(The Press) 
the truth, to 


check and to crush that 
which is false and im- 
moral.—Bishop Char- 


Donations this month 
$34.51 
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a new and properly arranged building. 


any of this money for building purposes. 


ment of defense against falsehood and error. 
and a little token of appreciation sent to each donor. 


All contributions 
Address 


will 


be gratefully 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS 


Building Fund 
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To continue the work of publishing THE GRAIL it has become absolutely necessary to provide 
Since the proceeds of our printing office are devoted to the 
support of poor students preparing for the Holy Priesthood we do not feel justified in appropriating 
We, therefore, offer our friends and benefactors the unique 
opportunity of erecting a Catholic Printing Office—a monument to Religion and Truth, a battle- 
acknowledged 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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